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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


HE destruction of the Army of Hicks Pasha has been 

‘placed beyond a doubt, but nothing whatever is known 
of the subsequent movements of the Mahdi. A report has 
reached Cairo that Khartoum has fallen, but it is not true; and 
a subsequent report that Dongola is in insurrection, though 
probable, is not confirmed. That would cut off Khartoum 
from Egypt. What is certain is that the scattered Egyptian 

isons have fled to Khartoum, that the people there 
are excited, that the resident Europeans have fled, and that 
Colonel Coetlogon, who has taken command, thinks the place 
untenable. The Egyptian Government has despatched General 
Baker, with 2,000 gendarmes, to Suakim, with orders to clear 
the road to Khartoum, and will forward a regiment by 
the Nile route to that town. It is reported, however, that 
the gendarmes went very unwillingly—the Turkish officers, 
indeed, resigning, and nearly half of the men deserting— 
-and the new Regulars are to be kept in Egypt. The Egyptians 
themselves half believe that the Mahdi must be the true 
“Messenger,” as he is victorious, and but for the Euro- 
pean troops, there might be disturbances. The Europeans 
are, however, to remain; and Admiral Hewett, with the 
‘Buryalus’ and four gunboats, is on his way from Bombay to 
Suakim. According to statements slowly dribbling in, the 
Europeans are all dead, except F. Vizetelly, artist, of the I/lus- 
trated London News, but many of the soldiery have been allowed 
to take service with the Mahdi. 








LaFrance states that a General of Division in Algeria, in answer 
toademand for troops for Tonquin, has already telegraphed that 
the Mahdi’s “emissaries” are proclaiming his victory, and that he 
expects a general rising of North Africa. He deprecates, there- 
fore, the withdrawal of any troops. The first part of this intelli- 
gence must be false, as even quick dromedaries could not have 
carried “ emissaries ” across Libya so quickly; but the second 
is probably true. The higher officers in Algeria, instructed 
by the officers of the Arab bureaux, who really know the 
natives, would be well aware that such a victory must be fol- 
lowed by a dangerous insurrection iu North Africa. The Mahdi 
is connected with the Kadiree monasteries behind Tripoli and 
with the fanatics of Kairwan, and they will all now rise at his 
signal. It is quite possible, indeed, that the Mahdi’s strength 
may be spent in this direction, and that he may try to found 
an empire in North Africa. Nothing, however, will be done 
quickly. There are no telegraph-wires between the monasteries 
and the head stations of the tribes, the stars have to be con- 
sulted, and the Moors have not waited half a century to count 
half-hours at last. Asiatics can wait; if needful, till their hair 
is grey. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Bristol on Monday, at the 


larly clear and vigorous, though without the higher qualities of 
the orator, without passion and without warmth. Out of the 
thirty impending questions referred to by Mr. Gladstone, before 
the present Administration was formed, as needing early 
attention, the Government had dealt with eight, besides the 
formidable Irish Land Question, which was not one of the thirty. 
Mr. Chamberlain was very anxious to deal with the Government 
of London in the next Session, as well as with the county 
franchise, if possible, but he thought that nothing should be 
allowed to elbow so pressing a matter as the extension of house- 
hold franchise to the counties out of the way. He thought it 
absolutely necessary to deal with -this, before attempting a 
Redistribution measure—first, because it would strengthen the 
hands of the Conservatives to offer them all the resisting surface 
which a Redistribution Bill would offer, before bringing in the 
simpler measure ; next, because it is impossible to project a fair 
Redistribution Bill till after the county electorates have been 
enlarged, and their precise strength on the Register accurately 
estimated. Mr. Chamberlain re-expressed his own strong pre- 
ference for manhood suffrage, while avowing that the time for 
manhood suffrage had not yet come; and he ridiculed the notion 
of contriving any special guarantee for the representation of 
minorities, till it should appear that, under the new system, 
minorities were likely to lose their fair proportionate influence in 
Parliament. He thought that London, with household suffrage, 
proves that the minority of one electoral district is the majority 
of another. 


Lord Hartington spoke in the Free-trade Hall of Manchester 
on Tuesday. He admitted that Lord Salisbury could certainly 
force a dissolution, if he pleased, on the Franchise Bill, sup- 
posing that the Government decided to introduce it; and he 
admitted that, so far as appearances go, Lord Salisbury would 
please to do so, since he had recently become a great admirer 
of the American Constitution, and wanted to introduce a sort 
of reference of every constitutional change to a popular 
plébiscite, by using the House of Lords to compel a dissolution. 
Lord Hartington reminded the meeting that no such plébiscite 
was taken before the great Constitutional change of 1867, a 
change, nevertheless, proposed by a Government in a minority, 
and therefore a Government needing a much morestringent check 
on the use of its responsibility than Governments supported by a 
majority need. He charged the steady loss of influence by the 
House on Lord Salisbury’s own extraordinary tactics. A House 
that had never in our recollection acceded to any measure for ex- 
tending popular rights, except under absolute compulsion, could 
not expect to retain its influence in such a country as England. 
On the subject of foreign and colonial policy, Lord Hartington 
maintained that the Tories always attacked it in an ambiguous 
manner. If things go wrong, as in South Africa, they say it is due 
to the wretched policy of the Government; but if things go right, 
asin Egypt, they say, ‘Ah, yes! it is all right, on the hypo- 
thesis that a military expedition was necessary at all; but if 
you had only interfered in time, no military expedition would 
have been needed,’—forgetting that interfering ‘in time,’ as 
the Tories put it, would have meant setting all Europe against 
us, and possibly exciting a European war. 


On the subject of Reform, Lord Hartington reproached the 
Leeds and London Conferences with having neglected prac- 
tical difficulties, to press on a measure which could hardly 
be shaped until the practical difficulties had been overcome. 
He thought there would be great difficulty in either 
abolishing the 40s. freehold qualification for counties, or 
in extending that qualification to boroughs, and yet with- 
out some decision on that point, even the Franchise Bill 
could not be introduced. He saw still further difficulty in 
either excluding Ireland from its scope, or in extending to Ire- 





meeting of the National Liberal Federation, which was singu- 


land a measure which must increase the numerical strength and 
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the political power of the Irreconcileable party. He did not in 
the least suggest that these difficulties were insurmountable, but 
he did wish that more effort had been made to surmount them 
by those who pressed the Franchise measure so urgently upon 
the Government. 








An extraordinary correspondence has been published between 
Mr. F. Lockwood, the Liberal candidate for York, and Lord 
Salisbury. The latter had stated that Mr. Lockwood was inter- 
viewed by the Irish Nationalists, and that, in consequence of 
this interview, they had voted for him. As no such interview 
had occurred, Mr. Lockwood asked Lord Salisbury his authority 
for the statement. Lord Salisbury had no authority, and at once 
withdrew his assertion, but added that the Nationalists did vote 
for Mr. Lockwood, after having heard his statement of the policy 
he was prepared to pursue towards Ireland. Mr. Lockwood 
again denied that he had favoured Nationalist policy, declaring 
that he had refused Home-rule and inquiry into Home-rule, and 
had also refused to vote for the repeal of the Crimes Act, while 
still deemed necessary. He pointed out also that Sir F. Milner, 
who promised to repeal that “cruel Act,” was more friendly to 
the Nationaljsts than he was. Lord Salisbury rejoins that Mr. 
Lockwood had advocated household suffrage in- Ireland and 
elective county government, and that these measures must lead 
to Home-rule. Mr. Lockwood answers that they prevent Home- 
rule, and tells Lord Salisbury that his reliance in Ireland is ex- 
clusively on force. Lord Salisbury clearly is either not candid, 
or is so blinded by passion that he really believes any advocate 
of county government in Ireland to be a secret advocate of 
Home-rule. The second is the fuller explanation, and indicates 
precisely the temper which makes his Lordship such a dangerous 
leader. 


Paris is greatly agitated by a fear that things are going wrong 
in Tonquin, and M. Clémenceau on Thursday tried to obtain 
permission to make an interpellation. He maintained that a 
memorandum had been received from China making an attack 
on Bacninh a casus belli, that, nevertheless, an attack had been 
ordered, and that consequently the Ministry were decreeing 
war, contrary to the Constitution. M. Ferry replied, alleging 
this and that of no importance; but his substantive answer was 
that negotiatior$ were going on, and that if the Parliamentary 
system required the premature publication of documents like the 
memorandum, the Republic would have to dispense both with 
diplomacy and a foreign, policy. He would discuss everything 
when the Vote of Credit for Tonguin came on. The Chamber, 


‘on a division, affirmed this view by 308 votes to 195; but the 


minority is formidable, and the Chamber shaky. It does not 
want war with China. In the course of his speech, M. Ferry 
let his thoughts loose for a moment, and spoke of “ the serious 
situation,” producing cries of surprise and alarm from all sides, 
except his immediate party. He made haste to explain that he 
only meant to say that any war three thousand leagues off was 
serious; but the first impression was indelible. We endeavour 
to explain elsewhere the “seriousness ” of which M. Ferry was 
thinking. 


The news from Tonquin is not pleasant for Frenchmen. It 
is rumoured, on good authority, that Admiral Courbet refuses 
to advance on Bacninh without further reinforcements; and he 
has only 600 men to expect immediately, and 1,200 men in a 
month. It is, moreover, certain that the Tonquinese are ex- 
hibiting a new audacity in attack, probably because they are 
sure of Chinese support. On the 17th ult., they attacked Haid- 
zuong, a French fort protecting a bend of the Red River, with 
such courage that they lost 200 men, and, but for the accidental 
arrival of the gunboat ‘ Lynx,’ the French would have lost the 
fort and the steamer ‘Carabine.’ As it was, the garrison 
evacuated the place, and went on board the ‘Lynx.’ It 
is moreover reported that the Russian Embassy has re- 
ceived intelligence of a severe “battle” at Haiphong, the 
first French station on the best mouth of the river. This 
may be untrue, but the rumours indicate that the whole delta 
is swarming with Black Flags, sent down from the higher lands, 
and that Admiral Courbet will need half his army to guard his 
communications. 


The German Emperor, on the 27th ult., received the Presid- 
ents of the Prussian Diet, and in his address used an expression 
which has attracted great attention. He “assured them, in the 
most positive manner, that peace was at the present moment 








as 
completely secured; and that, in particular, the relations of the 
nation to Russia had, to his great joy, become most cordial] and 
happy.” This report is official, and though the Emperor ma 
be deceived like another man, his impression coincides with al} 
recent information, and particularly with the otherwise jn 
explicable action of Russia in Bulgaria. The « Imperi - 
Powers,” as Lord Beaconsfield loved to call them, hare. 
not renewed their alliance, but there is obviously some Un 
derstanding among them that peace shall not be broken fop 
some time to come. Rassia and Austria want financial rest, 
and the old Emperor of Germany cannot commence new under. 
takings. France can disturb the peace, of course; bnt restlegg. 
and irritable as Paris is, the peasantry want quiet, and an 
opportunity of refilling hoards sorely depleted by the Bourse 
transactions of two years. Waris usually unexpected, but it is 
still much that the Sovereigns who move armies would rather 
not fight. 


It appears to be nearly certain that a great strike is impend. 
ing, both in the coal and cotton trades. In the former, the. 
miners declare that prices have risen, and demand an increase. 
of wages by ten per cent., while the owners assert that they are 
only just recovering from recent losses. They, therefore, refuse 
to yield ; the men are handing in notices, and according to the. 
Times, 125,000 men—all the Yorkshire miners, in fact—wil} 
shortly be out of employ. As the masters can wait, and the 
men are poor, from a long course of low wages, the issue may be 
foreseen. The cotton spinners, on the other hand, ask an increase 
of five peweent., not because trade is prospering, but because it 
is ngt. They say that competition is so great that there is no. 
profit, and consequently, a low rate of wage, which can be raised 
only by killing out the little mill-owners, who take low prices. 
and produce too fast. In this case, also, the men, 90,000 in 
number, have little chance, for they have small funds, and the. 
strike will directly benefit all owners who have accumulated 
stocks on hand. There is no doubt, we believe, that too much 
capital is put into this trade, and more cloth made than people 
are willing to buy, except at ruinously low prices. It is difficult 
to understand why, under such circumstances, the temptation to. 
little men to open mills is so strong; but so it is, and there may 
be some gambling element in the trade which outsiders do not 
clearly perceive. 


G. Warden, formerly Secretary of the London and River Plate: 
Bank, and J. D. Watters, broker, were tried this week for 
stealing £116,000 worth of bonds payable to bearer from that 
Bank. Warden surrendered after he had escaped, and pleaded. 
guilty, but Watters declared himself the other’s victim. Both 
received the same sentence, twelve years’ penal servitude, the 
Judge remarking on the terrible effects of their crime. We 
imagine a poor man feels in losing his spoons quite as much as 
a Bank feels in losing capital; but, no doubt, crimes offering 
great temptation and producing great social disaster require 
severity. That is the reason for the laws against keeping dyna- 
mite. The trial revealed, as we have pointed out elsewhere, the 
great difficulty of inventing precautions to protect bonds payable 
to bearer from theft by trusted depositaries. Warden testified in 
his evidence that he and the accountant of the Bank had each 
keys of the safe in which securities were deposited, the two sets 
being evidently intended as a precaution against robbery. “ I and 
the accountant,” however, “ used each other’skeys for years.” The 
evidence is the more noteworthy, because there is neither charge 
nor suspicion against the accountant, who simply trusted 
character, instead of trusting rules. 


Sir Charles Dilke, in a speech to the E’eusis Club of Chelsea 
on Thursday, revealed a secret of some importance. The Govern- 
ment intend to act promptly on a Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on City Guilds, and to bring in a Bill to prevent the dis- 
persion of any City Company’s property. “ They did not intend 
that the property of the City Guilds should be divided, as was 
the property of Serjeants’ Inn.” It is understood that the Bill 
will be brought in in the Lords by Lord Derby, and that the pro- 
perty will be vested to a certain extent in Trustees, pending legis- 
lation as to its ultimate disposal. There can be no doubt that 
much of the property of the Guilds is only held in trust for the 
benefit of London, but the announcement will raise up a new 
host of enemies to the Government. Fortunately, the body of 
London electors are waking up to the municipal question, and 
becoming aware that it is they, and not the rich, who suffer by 
the want of organisation in London. 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre made a telling speech at the Gladstone 
Club on Thursday, in which he abused the attempt to secure 
any direct scheme the representation of minorities up hill 
gnd down dale. But while attacking it thus furiously with his 
lips, he showed himself to be very favourable to the one device 
gn which alone we look with much hope,—that of subdividing con- 
stituencies to something like the same limit, and giving to every 
guch constituency /but one Member, and to every elector but one 
qote. That, we believe, if honestly done with the help of a Boun- 
Commission anxious to secure a genuine variety in the class 
of constituencies to be represented, would really result in giving 
a fair representation to minorities. Indeed, this, as Mr. Lefevre 
well showed, is at present very tolerably secured in the metro- 
polis itself. The fallacy of Mr. Lefevre’s speech was his calm 
gssumption that we who fear the undue suppression of minorities, 
advocate some juggle of machinery by which a minority may be 
transformed into a majority. We desire nothing of the kind. But 
we do desire to sce the minority of the nation fairly represented 
by a proportional minority in Parliament, and not to see it ex- 
tinguished in Parliament altogether. To pretend that this is 
either impossible, or so much even as unlikely, with household 
suffrage all over the country, is almost foolish. By a very little 
manipulation of the constituencies, in the interest of one party, 
a grossly unfair result might be very easily secured. 





It is satisfactory to find that Lord Rossmore’s commission as 
Justice of the Peace for Monaghan has been suspended, in con- 
sequence of his action on October 16th. Lord Rosgmore, on 
that occasion, unquestionably led a procession to a° meeting 
held to overawe another perfectly lawful meeting, though, 
no doubt, one very offensive to Lord Rossmore and his allies. 
He was warned by the Resident Magistrate that his conduct 
was likely to lead to a breach of the peace, and neverthe- 
dess he persisted in taking the route on which he had entered. 
And now he pleads that he was only complying with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s suggestion that leading men in Ireland should show a 
little more public spirit in resisting movements which they 
think hurtful. To show courage in denouncing outrages, which 
is what Mr. Gladstone desired, is certainly not the same thing 
as getting up faction-fights, which is what Lord Rossmore did. 
It will not do to have Justices of the Peace who promote blood- 
shed, whether it be on the side of Union, or on the side of 
Disunion. 


The Birds of Aristophanes has been acted at Cambridge this 
week with singular success. The Birds is the great comedy in 
which, according to Ottfried Miiller, Aristophanes satirised 
Athenian plausibility and credulity, in the persons of Plausible 
and Hopeful, of whom the former persuades the Birds 
to found that splendid castle-in-the-air, Cloudcuckootown,— 
without believing in it himself,—while the latter drinks his fill 
of illusions for which there is no real excuse at all. The fun 
poked at the Greek Divinities appears to have been very well 
represented at Cambridge, the scene between the Divine Com- 
missioners and Plausible being one of the best in the play. 
We have given some account of the performance in another 
column, but may add here that Mr. John O’Connor’s scenery 
‘was universally admired, and that the various Birds,—especially 
the Swan,—were costumed with even more effect than in the 
old Greek theatre itself. We Englishmen hardly know what 
‘true comedy is by anything in our own literature. The laughter 
of Aristophanes contained satire, imagination, fancy, humour, 
and light-heartedness, in a combination which has never since 
‘been even approached. 


The Electra of Sophocles was performed last week at Girton 
‘by the students of the College, with a success which certainly 
justified the attempt. The play was selected as being one of 
the few really good ones containing a chorus of maidens, and 
‘the whole representation was given with felicity, grace, and 
considerable artistic power. The ladies’ Greek, especially, 
received deserved and high encomiums from the Cambridge 
Dons and members of the Council, who were the only gentle- 
men permitted to be present. The scenery, dresses, &c., were 
designed and executed by the students themselves, Mr. Newton, 
of the British Museum, pronouncing on the correctness of the 
Greek costumes. The part of Electra, which was taken by Miss 
Case, was perhaps the most effectively rendered; but all were 
treditably sustained. Indeed, the performance altogether may 
fairly challenge comparison with those given by the members 


An admirable letter in Thursday’s Times from the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Chairman of the Council of the “ Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending. Young Servants,” describes the 
work done by that Association amongst the 3,000 girls from the 
District Workhouse Schools of London, who are sent out, often at 
theage of fourteen, into the world, without any home in which they 
may find a refuge when they lose their places, and who are thus 
almost inevitably ruined. The Association in question befriends 
them between the ages of fourteen and twenty ; visits them, with 
the consent of their mistresses, in their places; provides them with 
a temporary home when they lose their places; trains them for 
better work, when they are in need of such training; andina 
word, helps them in their struggles during their apprenticeship 
to the rough work of domestic service. Mr. Lambert points out 
how impossible it is to keep up such a machinery as this without 
considerable fands, and how difficult the Association finds it to 
get the funds that are adequate for its work. For the truth of 
this statement we can ourselves answer, and only hope that 
Mr. Lambert's letter may bring the kind of aid to the Associa- 
tion whose head-quarters are at 14 Grosvenor Road, S.W., of 
which it stands in such urgent need. 


The Carlyle-statue on the Chelsea Embankment appears to be 
much disfigured by a great framework of notice-boards, on which 
the public a®%® solemnly warned of the rules and regulations 
under which public gardens are to be used by them,—rules and 
regulations printed, nevertheless, in letters so small that the 
public cannot read them without a field-glass, though they can 
see the full ugliness of the staring boards on which these regu- 
lations are inscribed. Mr. Frederick W. Foster, writing to 
Thursday’s Times, proposes to have these boards lowered or 
removed, that Carlyle’s statue may be seen without this ugly 
margin of emphatic officialism; but we are not sure that he is 
right. The effigy of the “ Latter-Day” pamphleteer will not 
be made at all the less effective for his admirers, by being thus 
set in an artistic framework, as it were, of bureaucracy and red- 
tape. We suspect that the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
expressly designed this framework for his statue, in order to set 
the significance of the grim Philosopher of Chelsea in an appro- 
priate and striking light. 

‘ ; » 

The Crown Prince of Germany has evidently produced a most 
pleasing impression in Spain, the populace especially being 
quite enthusiastic about his dignified bearing. Both he and his 
father are taking unusual pains to deepen the friendly im- 
pression. The Prince has not only sat out a grand bullfight, 
which is not exactly a festival approved by geist, but has 
allowed a follower to publish a very favourable, though, we be- 
lieve, accurate account of the King of Spain, which he had 
given on board ship. He recognises in Alfonso a distinctly able 
man, with muchcourageand will. On the other hand, the Emperor 
of Germany has addressed to the King a warm letter of thanks 
for the reception of his son, and has worded the letter in that old, 
grave style of Royal courtesy so seldom used now, which is 
meant to imply that the recipient is not only Legitimate and a 
King, but the equal of the writer. The letter is just the one to 
please Spaniards, who evidently feel honoured by the German 
recognition of their King’s place in Europe. It is rumoured 
that the Crown Prince may return to Berlin vid France, but 
that is not probable. He could not go to Paris, and to avoid 
Paris would take all grace out of the journey. 


We are not sorry to see that the Cambridge Senate has re- 
jected the proposal to establish a modern-language tripos, and 
wish the majority had been larger. It was only 40 to 39. The 
modern languages are most useful, but the study of them, even 
if their literatures are included, does not necessarily educate. 
The women who used to know them are now turning to harder 
and more educative studies. Some of the least educated men 
in Europe speak two or three languages, and there is always a 
practical difficulty in examinations. Men who have learned 
languages by residence, as we learn English, cannot be kept 
out, and very often know nothing else. The children of the 
Continental English are not the persons, as a rule, who deserve 
University honours, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1014. 





of the Universities themselves. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE MAHDI. 


E are not often in accord with the Government on 
Egyptian questions, but in the new crisis which has 
arisen, their action strikes us as both wise and firm. They 
have appreciated the seriousness of the situation arising from 
the destruction of General Hicks’s Army in the Soudan, but 
have disregarded the panicmongers, and have given no prema- 
ture assurances to any side. They have recognised that 
Egypt may possibly be threatened, and will certainly be 
agitated by the Mahdi’s victory, and have, therefore, ordered 
the British garrison to stand fast in Cairo, and have sent out 
the drafts necessary to bring up the regiments to their full 
strength. They have also perceived that it may be necessary 
in certain contingencies, such as a successful insurrection in 
Upper Egypt and a rush by the Pretender to reap 
its fruits, to strike hard at his rear; and have, therefore, 
ordered Admiral Hewett to take possession of Suakim, the 
only port on the Red Sea whence there is a road open for a 
corps d’armée marching on Khartoum. They possess, there- 
fore, force sufficient to quell a rising in Egypt Proper, and an 
open gate through which they may, if the need arise, act 
from India upon Upper Egypt with energy, safety, and effect. 
These positions secured, the British Government await further 
developments, before deciding upon any course of action. They 
do not yet know whether the Mahdi will be able to utilise his 
victory; whether he will rush down upon Egypt, relying on 
Mussulman feeling ; whether he will consolidate his rule in 
the Soudan, where he is now, as the “ Victorious Messenger ” 
and agent of God, emancipated from the tribal chiefs; or 
whether, as is quite possible, his idea is to rouse North Africa 
against the French, and put all the Moorish tribes in the field, 
before he attempts his own advance northwards up the Nile. 
The Government, therefore, wait; and if only they have 
warned Lord Ripon, which we do not doubt, and have for- 
warded to Admiral Hewett an instruction which we will 
mention presently, which we do doubt, their attitude of 
calm expectation is the very strongest they could assume. 
Fortunately, Parliament is not sitting to worry them into pre- 
mature explanations; and the people, as usual whether the 
Administration is Liberal or Tory, leave policy in Asia entirely 
to the Cabinet. 


The pause is wise, but the situation is none the less a serious 
one for the Ministry. It is nearly impossible that the Mahdi 
should under any circumstances ascend above Assouan (Syene) 
and enter Egypt, for we have ample time to meet him there 
with a civilised force, before which his followers, however 
fanatic, will melt away, heartless and disenchanted. But that 
the Mahdi’s power is immensely increased is beyond doubt, 
and we see no evidence whatever that up to Assouan there is 
any trustworthy resisting force. In the first place, the victory 
has turned Mahommed Ahmed from a Pretender into an absolute 
monarch, who could execute the slave-hunting chiefs, if neces- 
sary, wholesale, but who will be obeyed by them as impli- 
citly as by the meanest of their followers. He has fulfilled the 
promised condition, has given the prophesied evidence of his 
divine commission, and as the recogriised Messenger from on 
high, there can be in the entire Soudan no authority equal to his 
command. Until defeated, he will be obeyed as Mahommed was 
obeyed, up to the verge of civilisation, and every Mussulman 
up to Assouan may be counted his willing subject. More- 
over, with the tact which the Prophet also showed, he wages 
against votaries no war of extermination, but, as the few 
who have escaped report, accepts all Mussulmans who throw 
down their arms as soldiers of his own. Under those circum- 
stances, the old Egyptian soldiers will either desert or 
fight without a heart, the black populace will take up 
arms, and Khartoum, as Colonel Coetlogon already sees, 
will be indefensible. General Baker, with his 2,000 
Gendarmes, half of whom go unwillingly, while the other 
half desert en route, can, with the aid of Admiral Hewett, 
hold Suakim; but to suppose he can hold the road to 
Khartoum, 400 miles long, or help to defend that city, 
is, we think, to indulge in an illusion. He would lose 
half his men by desertions, and the rest in forcing the 
passes where Consul Moncrieff was lost. There is nothing 
for it, if the Mahdi advances, but to fall back ; and there is no 
true point of rest till Assouan is reached, and the British 
Army comes into the scene. The Mahdi, of course, may 
not advance. No European knows him, and he may be a man 





. . . ics. 
without energy, disposed to enjoy new power, or infected with 


that dread of encountering Europeans which wei 
Asiatics in exact proportion to their intelligence, But if 
advances, he will, we believe, reach the British bayonets. 
and the chances, gravely weighed, are in- favour of 4 
advance. The slave-dealers, who, it is said, will = 
him, will be as powerless as mice. His victory, as the 
French Government is aware, is already known thro 
North Africa, and fanatics devoted solely to him, and not to 
any tribal leader, are by this time swarming towards E] Obeid, 
These men are armed and provisioned, and fearless of the 
Desert ; they do not die, like Englishmen and Egyptians, from 
drinking rotten water; and, strange as it may seom ty 
Europeans, they heartily believe that God has declared for the 
Mahdi, that victory is assured, and that if they die in obtain. 
ing it, they will reach Heaven in the instant of death, ° It 
will be nearly impossible to resist their pressure; the 
Mahdi himself is, in all human probability, a fanatic. 
and if he advances, he can choose only one of three paths, 
He may advance direct on Egypt; he may swerve westwards, 
towards Barca and Tripoli; or he may make for the co 
with the design of reaching Mecca, and thence claiming the 
obedience of the whole Mussulman world. In the second event 
our réle is over, for it is France with whom the battle will 
be fought ; but in the first and third, the British Government 
will be compelled to act with all their energy. They must, 
not only for the sake of their own policy, but as mandatories 
of Europe, which already insists on their responsibility, defend 
Egypt; and they must, from a mere brutal instinct of self. 
defence, prohibit the descent on Mecca, 

Admiral Hewett must, we fear, be instrueted to capture or 
sink the Mahdi, if he attempts to cross the Red Sea. Asa 
rule, we regard the eternal panic of English journals about the 
spread of Mussulman movements into India with a certain 
contempt. The dangerous section of India is the North, and 
in Northern India the conditions are most unfavourable to 
Mussulman insurrection. The British Army lies there, always 
ready ; the majority of the people are not Mussulman, a silent 
but powerful check; and the great fighting peoples, Sikhs and 
Rajpoots, Mahrattas and Goorkhas, are fanatically Hindoo, 
They want no Mussulman lords, to kill their cows and dese- 
crate their temples, and the Mussulmans know that. Mahom- 
medan movements, therefore, usually when they touch India, 
break into spray ; but there may be one exception to that rule, 
If an Arab claiming to be the Mahdi, and consecrated by victory, 
were acknowledged in Mecca, we doubt if any considerations 
whatever would hold in the Mussulmans of North India, and 
feel assured that South India would be almost instantly in 
flames. South India does not matter politically, for it can 
always be reduced ; but still a movement there, which would 
cost us twenty millions and ten thousand lives, would bea 
considerable disaster. Under the circumstances, three words. 
said in Hydrabad by the boy who has just mounted the 
Nizam’s throne, would for the moment terminate British rule 
south of the Nerbudda. The Mahdi must not reach Mecca, 
and the British Government has, therefore, to watch his move- 
ments, possibly through the winter, on two sides at once, with 
an excited and angry Egypt to keep in order the while. We 
do not envy the Foreign Secretary his task, but it must be 
performed, nevertheless, in the interest not of Great Britain 
only, but the world. 

While, however, we would earnestly enjoin watchfulness, 
we trust Lord Granville will be deaf to most of the wild 
suggestions now pouring up from every side. It is folly to say 
we must reconquer the Soudan, to put down the slave-trade 
there. We cannot prohibit the slave-trade by an in- 
vasion, unless we also garrison the country; and unless 
we annex Egypt, we have not the means for any 
such undertaking. We might as well conquer Brazil 
under a proclamation emancipating the Blacks, or annex all 
Central Africa because it is cruelly ruled. Philanthropy does 
not abolish the necessity for sense, and we are glad to see that 
the Anti-Slavery Society repudiates this suggestion. And we 
would reject with even more decision the idea of any appeal 
for help to Abyssinia. To call those dark Christians into the 
field against the Mahdi would be to rouse a religious war with 
@ vengeance,—a war in which every white man in Asia 
would be endangered. The Mussulmans will fight the 
White troops fairly, knowing well that they are directed 
by political motives; but to be attacked by soldiers darker 
than themselves on distinctly religious grounds, would 
rouse a fury in which all prudence and moderation would be 
cast to the winds. It is not our business to widen, but to 
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sant a of this war, if we can, and prevent its spreading 
Peaganl end France are fighting half the peoples of the 
continent of Asia. There is danger enough in this movement 
poth to England and France, as they will know well before 
the winter is over, without our calling up allies who before 
ihe campaign was finished would be at once a hindrance and a 


disgrace. iO tie her 


CABINET MINISTERS ON REFORM. 


OTH Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington have spoken 
this week, and both have said something on Reform. 
Though neither of them spoke for the Government, and both, 
indeed, as we understand them, expressly disclaimed speaking 
for the Government, yet it may, perhaps, be assumed that Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Bristol, gave the wheel a decidedly stronger 
turn in one direction than Lord Hartington applied to it, at 
Manchester, in the opposite direction. Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
ressed a very strong personal desire to see the Franchise ques- 
tion wholly separated from the Redistribution question,—tirst, 
because he holds that even if there were no redistribution, 
the admission of the county voter to the franchise would be 
exceedingly right and desirable; next, because he holds 
that’ you cannot settle the question of the proper redistribu- 
tion of power till you have passed the Franchise Bill, 
and counted the new county voters whom it will admit. 
Further, he maintains that it cannot be questioned for a moment 
that it will extend to Ireland, because, “* The whole of the 
Liberal Government, and I think, with one exception, the 
whole of the Liberal Party, supported in 1879 and in 1882 
resolutions in favour of an identical suffrage for the Three 
Kingdoms.” Apparently, Lord Hartington must have regarded 
this remark as going a little too far in the direction of com- 
mitting the Cabinet, which had not yet decided the question, 
for he said at Manchester on the following day that the ex- 
tension of the household franchise to Ireland was still a moot 
question, which the Liberal Party ought to discuss carefully 
and settle at once. And, while not ignoring “ the difficulties, 
perhaps the great dangers that there would be in making any 
distinction between England and Ireland in the matter of the 
franchise,” he thought it necessary to insist that ‘there are many 
in the country, not only among the Conservatives, who do view, 
and will view with considerable dislike and apprehension any 
measure which is likely to increase the number or the powers 
of what I am-afraid we must call the Irreconcileable party in 
Parliament ; and you must recollect that the more conclusively 
you prove the impossibility of separating the question of 
the Irish franchise from that of the English franchise, the 
more you will excite the opposition and increase the number 
of the opponents of any measure for the reduction of the 
franchise at all.” That, perhaps, explains the tone of com- 
plaint in which Lord Hartington talked of the Leeds Confer- 
ence, which he reproached for urging on the Franchise question 
before discussing its difficulties, in strong contrast to the tone 
of eulogy in which Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the achievements 
of the same Conference. Nevertheless, as we said, we hold 
that Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in giving a more decided turn 
to the wheel in one direction than Lord Hartington gave in the 
other, and this, too, whether Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues choose 
to take offence at what he has done or not. It is not very 
easy, after such manifestations of opinion as those of the 
Leeds Conference have been publicly supported by one 
of the Cabinet, for the other Members of the Cabinet 
to make their scruples heard. The time is passed for 
such suggestions in arrest of judgment as Lord Hartington 
offers, Either the Cabinet must take up a bold position, 
or it must be well aware that all the country will say 
that Mr. Chamberlain has been overruled by the timidity of 
his colleagues ; and a Cabinet once openly regarded as“ timid,” 
is not a Cabinet that can hope to do very much more in 
Parliament. It is the same with the Irish complication, As 
our readers know, our own view is decisively and strongly with 
Mr. Chamberlain. We regard it as quite childish to suppose 
that any increase of the Irreconcileable party,—even if it gets 
avery large increase,—can add an iota to the danger of in- 
surrection, The more clearly we recognise the full strength 
of the Irreconcileable party in Ireland, the more effect will our 
positive refusal even to consider the disintegration of the Empire 
have in daunting that Irreconcileable party ; and as for any in- 
fluence that the frank recognition of their Parliamentary 
strength can exert in the direction of the wishes of the Irre- 
concileables, we have not the slightest belief in its existence. 
While England admits the Parliamentary principle for Ireland 


at all, she is bound to promote steadily the true representation 
of Irish wishes in Parliament ; and to delay a just Reform Bill 
on the ground that it will bring about a truer representation 
than any we could otherwise obtain of Irish wishes, is simply 
delaying it because we do not want to face the truth. If in 
1879, @fid again last year, the whole Cabinet and almost the 
whole Liberal party repudiated any such hesitation as 
this, it is hardly likely that they can find anything in the 
present state of Ireland to justify that hesitation now. We 
hold, then, that Mr. Chamberlain has not only anticipated the 
answer to Lord Hartington’s difficulty, but has anticipated 
an answer that Lord Hartington will himself feel obliged 
to treat as sufficient for the occasion. None the less, if 
Mr. Chamberlain had reserved his reply for the deliberations 
of the Cabinet, it would, perhaps, have had all the greater 
weight. Men like Lord Hartington may possibly resent 
having their hand forced, even by statesmen so vigilant and 
apt in the successful manipulation of Ministerial scruples 
as Mr. Chamberlain. We hold that Mr. Chamberlain’s argu- 
ment is unanswerable, but we cannot help wishing that he had 
not taken the public into his confidence till after his colleagues 
had heard, and been convinced by, the statement of his reasons. 

There are two points on which Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
appears to us to be much less statesmanlike than it is in refer- 
ence to the extension of the Franchise Bill to Ireland. The 
first is his reiterated plea for manhood suffrage in the abstract, 
though he admits that there is no question of embodying it in 
the Bill of next Session. It is surely a very unwise thing for 
a Minister to repeat so emphatically the private views which he 
has consented to waive in practice, on the very eve of the intro- 
duction of the measure in which he has consented to waive them. 
That can produce but one result,—a feeling amongst all who 
do not agree with him that he reserves the right to reopen the 
whole question, so soon as he shall see fit. Is that a wise im- 
pression for the Minister to diffuse who has consented to put 
his own views by, and to lend all his weight to the framing of 
a measure in which all his colleagues can heartily concur ? 
We do not think so, and this is not the first time that 
Mr. Chamberlain has given a sign to the political world 
outside, that he is not content with the scope of the measure 
which the Government are likely to introduce. In the next 
place, though it is perfectly true that “the wider you lay the 
foundations of your liberties and institutions, the more stable 
those liberties and institutions will be,’ the sense in which 
that maxim must be interpreted depends on what you mean 
by the widest possible extension of liberty. Now, it is surely 
making political liberty as wide as you can make it, if you 
give every one who cares for political issues, the means of easily 
gaining the right to pass his judgment on those issues. It 
does not widen the foundations of an Art society, if you 
include in it multitudes who do not know, and do not care, 
what perspective means, or what is the difference between oil 
colours and water-colours, or how the etcher draws on copper, 
or the lithographer on stone. It is not artistic width to insist 
on appealing to the ignorant multitude as to artistic questions. 
And so we insist that it is not political width to insist on in- 
cluding in the franchise a great multitude of people who would 
never walk the length of a street to get their names put on 
the Register, who would not alter a single arrangement of their 
lives to secure the right of voting, though they might as easily 
secure it now as under manhood suffrage, Yet it is perfectly 
true that there is not a grown-up man earning his own liveli- 
hood anywhere, who could not, by taking a very little pains, 
secure a vote, either under the household franchise, or under the 
lodger franchise, as the law now stands in boroughs, and as the 
law will soon stand in counties as well as boroughs. While 
the County Franchise remains as it is, it is certain that large 
classes, most deeply interested in the franchise, and most eager 
for it, are excluded from any chance of exercising it. But let 
Household Suffrage be once extended to the counties, and we 
venture to say that no grown-up man with a real interest in 
politics need be without a vote, if he cares enough for 
politics to take a little pains in order to get it. Manhood 
Suffrage means making a vast multitude of persons who do not 
care a straw for politics, voters, in spite of their own complete 
indifference to the possession of a vote. And that, we say, seems 
to us as foolish and unstatesmanlike as it would be to insist on 





swamping an Art society with a mass of members who do not 
know a straight line from a crooked, or on securing the 
“stability ” of Lloyd’s, by enrolling all the soldiers of a score of 
regiments of the Line among the names of the Underwriters. 
Surely, it is manifest enough that what makes universal suffrage 





in the United States so unsatisfactory, is the enrolment 
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of so many voters who care no more for the distinction 
‘between Democrats and Republicans than they care for the 


It is not 
adding to the breadth of any liberty to force upon in- 


distinction between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


different people the privilege of passing judgment on matters 
in which they take no interest and desire no control. 


Once more, we differ from Mr. Chamberlain in thinking that 


because minorities have been over-represented hitherto, there 
is no danger of their being under-represented under a 
uniform system of Household Suffrage. It is absurd to 
say that because there has been no intoxication where 
there was no fermented liquor, there will be no intoxication 
after you have provided fermented liquor in large quantities. 
It must be of the very essence of the Franchise Bill and the 
Redistribution Bill to throw power everywhere into the hands 
of the majority. Now, no one can deny for a moment that if 
three members of party A and two members of party B live 
and vote in each compartment, every compartment will return 
a representative of party A, while none of them will return a 
representative of party B. That would not be a fair represen- 
tation of the opinions of a country divided in the proportion of 
three to two between party A and party B. Mr. Chamberlain 
virtually replies,‘Oh! if there are three of party A in one 
division and only two of party B, then there are sure to be 
three of party B in another and only two of party A” We 
want to know why it is sure; why it may not be quite 
easy to contrive that there shall be no such compensation ; 
why we are secure against that “ jerrymandering ” which has 
been so great an evil in the United States, and why it is 
not eminently reasonable and right to observe the utmost 
precautions against it. We insist that in this matter Mr. 
Chamberlain is not taking his usual moderate and reasonable 
attitude. It is plain good-sense, when you are for the first 
time running a great risk, to take pains to insure yourself 
against that risk. It is common candour to admit that an 
evil which greatly afflicts other countries in which the suffrage 
has been as widely extended as ours will soon be, is likely to 
afflict us also, unless we take the utmost precautions to avoid it. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN FOR REHOUSING THE 
POOR. 


HE Government has evidently considered the necessity of 
taking some action, or, as we hope, of authorising the 
new Municipality of London to take some action, towards the 
Rehousing of the Poor. The head of the Local Government 
Board, Sir Charles Dilke, has been spending his spare time 
for weeks in the distasteful work of inspecting “ rookeries ;” 
and now Mr. Chamberlain has come forward in the Fortnightly 
Review with a definite plan for securing their reconstruction. 
It is a very different plan from Lord Salisbury’s, much more 
practical, much more capable of expansion, and much harder 
upon owners of house property. Lord Salisbury’s leading idea is 
that the existence of Rookeries—that is, clusters of houses 
unfit for human habitation, but still inhabited—is a misfortune 
to the country resulting mainly from circumstances, and 
that, therefore, the State should lend money to trustees 
to rebuild such places, or to build competing and wholesome 
structures on the Peabody plan. Mr. Chamberlain’s leading 
idea, on the other hand, is that the existence of rookeries is a 
fault, almost a criminal faulf, in their owners; and that these 
should, therefore, either be compelled to rebuild them on sound 
principles, or to sell them to the Municipal authorities at a 
price calculated not according to their value as letting tene- 
ments, but according to their value minus such fine as an 
official arbitrator—who would be, in practice, a great officer of 
the High Court—“ may inflict for the misuse of the property, 
and the offence committed in allowing it to be the 
cause of disease and crime.” The rookeries are, in fact, 
to be treated not as “property,” in the full sense of 
that term, but as nuisances, condemned by statute, justly 
liable to be swept away withcut compensation—as a copper- 
smelting establishment in Holborn would be—and only 
treated more leniently because their proprietors did not 
originally defy a law. So thoroughly does Mr. Chamberlain 
earry out this principle, that he would even allow the Munici- 
pality to abstain from acquiring the condemned houses, and 
either to rebuild them at the owners’ expense, or to close them 
altogether, like houses expected immediately to fall down. 
This is a drastic proposition, and will produce a chorus of 
remonstrances of a kind to which the House of Lords is only 
too ready to listen. It will be alleged that “ownership ” in 
London is often a most complex affair, that what with life- 


interests, leaseholders, and mortgagees, 
often hard to find, and that+*when found or created’ hy 
sometimes be the most innocent of all concerned, Jf a 
not mistaken, Lord Hanmer was once attacked in the 
very severely for neglecting a rookery, and proved 
clusively that, although the ultimate “ owner,” he wnt 
powerless in the matter and as irresponsible as any writer to 
assailed him. It will be necessary often to extend the 
word “owner,” till it covers the jobber in houses ; but with 
that reservation, we see no injustice in Mr. Chamberlain’ 
proposal, The man who lets an uninhabitable house for pent 
is really just as much an offender as the man who sells diseaged 
meat, or opens an unhealthy factory, or starts a trade dan 

to the neighbourhood, and may fairly be treated in the same wa 
There is no moral objection whatever to taking his houses from 
him, subject only to payment for the site ; and if the communit 
gives him more, it is only in deference to the well understog4 
result of experience, that in such matters lenient laws work 
most easily and effectively. They produce less resistance, and 
do not arouse that bitter reaction against philanthropy which 
contantly paralyses, as in the case of Plimsoll’s Act, the best. 
considered efforts of the Legislature. We believe, therefore 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s principle will be accepted by 
the Commons, and that the Lords, after a short and 
bitter discussion, will refuse to impair the safety of 
property by including in its safeguards the right to pre. 
serve unwholesome or dangerous structures. They will 
rather strengthen Mr. Chamberlain’s hands, and protect pro- 
perty-owners by filling up the gap his measure will leave by 
some sharp and effective enactment against overcrowding. A 
house may be perfectly built, and yet made uninhabitable by 
the number of its inmates, an evil against which no unwhole- 
some property law will provide, and which, though remediable, 
can be remedied only by measures involving a considerable 
interference with liberty, and perhaps some oppression, If a 
man has ten children and two rooms, there will be overcrowd- 
ing ; and if he cannot earn wages sufficient to pay rent for two 
rooms, the overcrowding will be awful. 

It will not be forgotten that Mr. Goschen, who, as a political 
economist, is on the side of capital, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
who has a rent-roll of £40,000 a year, have expressed them- 
selves as strongly as Mr. Chamberlain, who, again, is decisively 
anti-Socialist. We do not, therefore, expect much opposition 
to his first principle,—which, indeed, is implicitly affirmed in 
many recent Acts; but he propounds another, as to which 
there will be more discussion. As a practical administrator, 
he foresees that there will ultimately be some loss in rehousing 
the nearly destitute, and he tries to settle where this loss 
should fall. Clearly, the money must be raised somehow by a 
rate, and the only question is, what kind of arate. Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposes a rate on owners and long-leaseholders only, 
and it is at this point that opposition will be developed. It is 
quite certain that the freeholders of London, dealing as they 
have done for half a century with a rising market, pay a great 


$$ 
the true Owner will 


they be made to pay any more? Will they not instantly re- 
coup themselves by raising rents, or, what is the same thing, 
increasing their fines for renewals of leases? If that were 
done, the result to householders would be exactly the 
same as if the rehousing rate were levied, like other 
rates, in proportion to rental,—which Mr. Chamberlain, we 
take it, is desirous to avoid. London differs from other cities 
in this, that its householders are in great part bound to live 
where they do live in order to earn their livings, and must 
pay what landlords ask, or throw up work. This is not true, 
of course, of Belgravia, but it is true of the professional 
quarters, the shopkeeping streets, and the workmen’s exten- 
sive quartiers; and these districts, therefore, will feel the 
burden, and not the ground-landlords, who, extravagantly 
wealthy as many of them are, do not even now exact 
the last procurable penny. The Duke of Bedford was 
supposed to be sharp in his recent clearance of Gower 
Street, . whence so many families disappeared that the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood were temporarily ruined, but 
as a matter of fact, those who took his new leases were able to 
sublet at a still greater advance. We are not sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan will reach the landlords at all, and there 
is another fact to be considered. Poor, but respectable occu- 
piers will benefit very greatly by rehousing schemes,—in the 
first place, by the improved state of the neighbourhood, and in 
the second, by the diminished risk of disease, and are there- 
fore fairly chargeable with a portion of the cost. - The 





matter is one of detail, which in the end the Municipality 


deal too little to the general metropolitan fund ; but then, can 
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ast settle, and which doubtless will be arranged by com- 
. ise, but it is not expedient to rouse in the owners of 


[ondon a bitter opposition to the very idea of a Central 
icipality. The system of rating must be improved, and 
the absurd inequalities of London taxation redressed, but 
nothing is gained by impracticable efforts to throw the burden 
of all improvements on toa class. They can recoup themselves ; 
and if they suspect a class injustice, they will. Nor are we quite 
certain of the wisdom of the farther proposal to rate small 
districts, if they are supposed to be benefited by clearances. 
There is no unfairness in the proposal, but it will introduce 
in some districts a curious uncertainty into the value of 
roperty. The Duchy of Lancaster, for instance, owns much 
property very near a rookery. The Municipality will, under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, pull down the rookery, rebuild, 
and charge the Duchy with any ultimate loss. The Duchy, 
of course, will recoup itself by fines when the leases fall in ; 
and as, practically, its tenants cannot move without heavy 
Josses, the value of their leases will be altered by a sudden 
effort to cure an evil for which neither leaseholders nor 
the Duchy are responsible. We should, we think, prefer to 
see the guilty owners made responsible first, and the general 
Municipality afterwards, to any attempt to fix the burden on 
limited local areas. Afterall, if our printers are better lodged 
under a new scheme, we- shall benefit quite as much as the 
landlords of Wandsworth or Kennington, where the men reside, 
and ought to bear our share of the general taxation. These, 
however, are details; and in substance we accept Mr. Cham- 
perlain’s grand principle,—that an owner must be as responsible 
for letting an uninhabitable house as a butcher for selling 
diseased meat, or a dairyman for distributing unhealthy milk. 





THE MOVEMENT FOR AN ENGLISH CHURCH BODY. 


HE appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the best mode of constituting an efficient Anglican 
Church Representative Body,—if, at least, it may also 
inquire whether such a body would be useful or in- 
jarious to the Church,—seems to us a step against which 
it is hardly possible to produce a single solid reason. Of 
course, we do not mean that there is no solid reason against 
the constitution of such a Body. We are aware that there is 
a party in the Church,—and there may be more than one 
party,—to whom the organisation of the Church into a living 
body, with power to advise Parliament authoritatively on 
Church matters, appears a very dangerous proposal. We have 


it may proceed,— whether it be from fear of the class of leaders 
into whose hands an organised Church might fall, or from dread 
that, if it once became a living whole, with power to act for 
itself, the Church of England might take action which would 
sever it from the Church of the past. But though we have 
not the least grain of sympathy with either objection, believing 
that the Church of England cannot long continue to hibernate, 
80 far as regards her collective life, as she has hibernated so 
long, we do not deny that all the grounds for fearing the result 
ofa more effective organisation of the Church should be con- 
sidered, and should be fairly represented to the Royal Com- 
mission which is proposed. Let the timidities be fairly and 
fully heard. Let those who, with some friends of our own, 
think that it is much better to keep the Church as a 
believing body paralysed, lest it should get itself too strongly 
discriminated from the nation which has no definite be- 
lief, say their say before the Royal Commssion, by all 
means. Let those, again, who fear that if once the Church 
could act for herself, she might commit herself to some 
policy inconsistent with her traditional position as a branch of 
the Church Catholic, be heard too, though we do not well see 
what they could say, except that they were fearful lest some 
heretical opinion already implicitly accepted by the members 
of the Church, should be explicitly accepted also. We do not 
at all mean to assert that there is nothing to be said against 
the constitution of an adequate Church Body, nor that the 
Royal Commission which it is proposed to ask for might not 
find out what that is, and say it with great force. But then 
we do think it almost impossible to assert with the smallest 
plausibility that there is not so much as a case for careful 
inquiry into the reasons why a wish which so many 
Churchmen feel,—a wish which we ourselves heartily 
share——should or should not be gratified. No doubt, 
the petition to the Queen asks for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, “to inquire into and report upon the 


Church ” to act with a Reformed Convocation as a Church 
Body ; and no doubt this assumes that the question of method is 
the only point at issue, and that it must be a good thing to do, 
if a proper method of doing it can be found.. Well, if that 
objection be sincerely urged, we should not object to allow 
the Commission to consider whether or not the constitution of 
an adequate Church Body be advisable or not, before consider- 
ing how it could be best done, if, as we think, it is advisable. 
We do not in the least wish to see those questions prejudged 
which are at the bottom of many persons’ objections to a reform 
of Convocation, and the constitution of a Lay House intended to 
co-operate with Convocation. If there be an arguable case for 
keeping the Anglican Church dumb, when every other reli- 
gious body in the realm has it in its power to express its 
wishes freely and to avow its aims, let us have these reasons 
candidly stated, and let us have them fairly examined. 
But this is at least certain, that while the lay members of the 
Anglican Church have no proper mouthpiece at all, and 
while the clerical members of the Anglican Church have so 
inadequate and misleading a mouthpiece as the present Houses 
of Convocation of Canterbury and York, the Church of 
England will continue to be destitute of any semblance of 
collective life. What she does through individuals, she may 
do vigorously enough,—and her life of this kind has long been 
thoroughly vigorous; but whether she has any view of her 
own on new questions affecting creed or worship, and if she has 
any view, what that view may be, must remain for ever un- 
certain, so long as the great majority of Churchmen cannot 
make their voice heard at all, while the great majority of 
clergymen find themselves misrepresented by machinery which 
seems carefully contrived for that purpose. 

We are well aware that the difference between a Church 
which has a collective life and a Church that has none is this, 
—that while the former can commit herself in many ways,— 
doctrinal, ecclesiastical, practical—the latter cannot, and that 
there are a certain class of persons who think it a great advan- 
tage to belong to a Church that cannot commit herself, either 
for evil or for good. We have already said that we should be 
glad to listen to this plea for a non-committal Church, if it 
were adequately formulated. It would be something, indeed, 
to get it adequately formulated, and to have the world ex- 
plicitly informed that what some Churchmen really wish is 
to prevent the Church from being put on her mettle, for fear 
that if she were once put on her mettle, she would fail. 
We do not think that that somewhat cowardly and pessimistic 
plea would find favour with many Englishmen. If the Church 
of England is really such that a breath of liberty would bring 
her to ruin, we do not believe that ruin would be too bad a 
fate for her. For our own parts, we should wish to see the 
Church fairly tried with the gift of liberty,—liberty to think, 
liberty to judge, liberty to act,—even though the exercise of 
that liberty did bring the Church either to Disestablishment, 
or,—what would be much worse,—national discredit. This, of 
course, we do not fear,—the former not much, the latter not-at all. 
The effect of giving the Church power to think, and speak, and 
act as a Church, might, of course, be to bring her difference with 
the nation into strong relief; or it might be, to bring her influence 
with the nation into strong relief. In the former case, we should 
have Disestablishment, and some kind of Disendowment ; in 
the latter case, a speedy euthanasia for the popularity of the 
Liberation Society. But whichever event happened, the result 
would be to show the Church in her true colours, and the 
nation in its true colours; and that cannot but be desirable, 
whether the Church should turn out to be more or less popular 
with the nation than she at present seems. As it is, the 
Church can do anything but prove herself a Church. Many 
of her Ministers are most admirable teachers, many of her 
Laity are most earnest and most religious, many of her rites 
are most impressive and inspiring. But yet if any one asks that 
a Creed which is explained to mean one thing shall be modi- 
fied so as to say that thing, and that thing only, in unmistake- 
able language, we are merely told that the thing cannot be 
done,—that the Church has no power of adapting herself to the 
living generation, but must speak the language of the early 
centuries, even though that language does not express to us 
what it expressed to them. That is not the kind of Church 
to meet modern infidelity and demoralisation. A Church that 
has no living voice, cannot grapple with a scepticism which has 
a living voice. That is why we wish to see at least a fair dis- 
cussion of the reasons for and against restoring the Chureh to’ 
the kind of life which the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Presbyterian Churches, and all the Dissenting Churches in the: 





best method of creating a Body of lay members of the English 


realm, have now, and would never consent to forego. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF FRANCE IN ASIA. 


ENERAL CAMPENON, the French Minister of War, was 

on Wednesday interrogated by the Committee of the 
Chamber, which is discussing the Tonquin grant, as to his 
resources for carrying on a war with China. In reply, he 
made’a statement which throws a remarkable and an un- 
pleasing light on the French position, and confirms in 
a striking way a statement made by ourselves on May 19th 
last, which at the time greatly irritated our French friends, 
It is really the fact that in spite of their enormous expendi- 
ture on armaments, the French Departments of War and 
Marine have not the means of carrying out a forward 
Colonial policy, or of fighting China, without great Euro- 
pean danger. As we then pointed out, the Minister of 
War cannot, except in some great emergency, employ the 
Regular Army in Asia at all. The vast numbers of trained 
men who now form that Army consist in great part of 
Reserves, who cannot be called out except in national danger ; 
in another part, of undrilled conscripts, who die like flies in a 
camp; and in a third part, of men with only a year to serve, 
who would be useless for a long war. None of these can be 
taken, and to make up a powerful Corps d’Armée the Minister 
must deprive his regiments of their bones, the men of eighteen 
months’ service, and thus, in the event of European commo- 
tion, dangerously enfeeble his whole Army. He will not do 
it, especially as, the Colonies being part of the Department 
of Marine, he is slightly jealous of surrendering soldiers 
to an alien authority; and if he would, the Chamber 
would not permit a “dislocation” which, expecting, as 
the Deputies always do, a German attack, they regard 
with extreme terror. The War Minister and the Minister 
of Marine are, therefore, when pressed by events or policy, 
compelled to get together scratch armies, made up of that 
excellent force the Marines—say 15,000 effectives—that 
singular but daring body the Foreign Legion, usually 2,500 
strong, and a certain number of “ Volunteers,” who draw high 
pay and are attached where the Departments please. This 
force, roughly estimated at 20,000 men in all, is now con- 
fessedly used up. Part garrison the West India Islands, part 
are fighting and sickening in Tamatave, part control that pande- 
monium, New Caledonia, and the remainder are in Tonquin, 
where they are insufficient. There must be from 8,000 to 
9,500 of them in Cochin China,—but the authorities there have 
to garrison Saigon, their own city; to overawe Hué, the capital 
of their vassal King; to garrison Hanoi, the fortress-capital of 
Tonquin, effectively ; to watch Haiphong, the town guarding 
the entrance to that mouth of the Red River which they find 
most convenient; to garrison Haidzuong, the fortified station 
which protects the same mouth higher up; and to supply the 
Army of action against Bacninh, which, as we now know offi- 
cially, is defended by Chinese regulars. There are not, there- 
fore, enough of them. Admiral Courbet has no native auxili- 
aries worth mention, for his Yellow Flags, or Anamese, cannot 
be trusted; he dare not empty his garrisons, lest the Black 
Flags should attack them, as they did Haidzuong the other 
day, and the moment he leaves the river, he must post at 
least 1,000 men at the landing-place to protect his stores. Iis 
actual force would be whittled away to some 3,000 men, with 
whom to attack a fortress carrying Krupp guns, defended by 
Chinese, and made as unapproachable as ditches and canals 
dug in a tropical delta, where the water rises if you stick a 
spud into the earth, can make it. The force is too small, and 
we do not doubt the rumour that Admiral Courbet, an ex- 
cellent officer, trusted, like most experienced sailors, for 
prudence, as well as valour, has telegraphed that he will not 

risk a defeat by advancing without more men. 


Where is he to get them? There are 600 Marines nearly 
due at Haiphong, and 1,200 men in the Red Sea on their way, 
and it is reported, though we cannot verify this, that 2,400 
more have been collected by different expedients in the ports of 
France. None of these,-however, are the material the Admiral 
wants, except the 600 seasoned Marines; and, apparently, 
there are no more to be obtained in time. Admiral Courbet 
must, therefore, advance, or indefinitely postpone his move- 
ment ; and we are by no means sure that he will not choose the 
second course. If he does not, he risks a repulse which would be 
followed by insurrection and massacre ; if he does, the Minister 
at War has but cold comfort to give him. He told the Committee 
on Tonquin that he would not touch the Regular Army in France 
in any case, but that he could find 2,000 troops in Algeria— 
who, however, cannot be in Tonquin for two months, and who 
will probably be stopped, for fear of a coming insurrection— 


eal 
and that if more were required, he “ would call for three 
volunteers from every company of the French Army,” 
eye ° » nd gp 

make up 8,000 men additional. Imagine the time it Will take 
to collect these men from every little barrack in Fran, the 
kind of men who will volunteer for a detested sere; 
the want of non-commissioned officers, and the onal 
disorganisation of a drilled crowd like that, and recollect 
that General Campenon knows war, and we may realise th, 
straits to which the French Ministry is reduced. It ig really 
fighting twelve thousand miles away, with a great empire fo 
opponent, and with the name of France.to guard, while jt dis 
poses of less force than the majority of third-class Powers 
Well may M. Ferry say that “the situation is grave,” amidst 
cries and starts from his opponents; and well may he hint, ag 
he does to all who can read between the lines, that if Ching 
would only give him a nominal victory—which Tseng, snub. 
bed and affronted by all Frenchmen, is in no temper to do— 
he would gladly be out of Tonquin without beat of drum, 

Many of our friends will ask why even the small force avail. 
able should not serve, as equally small forces have often 
served the English turn, and we confess to a certain perplexity 
on that point. It must be remembered, however, that even in 
Clive’s early battles, and in the Mutiny campaigns, we haye 
always had native: auxiliaries, and have, therefore, been ex. 
empt from “fatigue duties; that the Chinese Regulars are 
thoroughly armed, and trained by Europeans—are, in fact, ag 
good as Sikhs—that the Tonquinese are exceptionally daring 
men, accustomed for ages to a position like that of the Monte. 
negrins ; that all French training has for object the acting in 
masses; and that all French officers are disheartened by the 
singular severity with which French opinion treats those who 
fail. Allowing for these things, however, there remains something 
to be explained, and the explanation we believe to be this, 
The French soldiers, including in a less degree even the 
Marines, never like this kind of work. They hate to be away 
from Europe, they see little glory in jungle-fighting, they lose 
heart in the horrid climate—worse than that of Rangoon 
before it was drained—and they have some special liability to 
dysenteric disease and low-fever, which every doctor notices, 
which has never been explained, but which is, as we believe 
from the Tunis record, due to the most reckless careless- 
ness about the water they consume. A small allowance 
of brandy, instead of their abominable vinegar, and peremptory 
orders not to drink water unmixed with it, would save half 
the invaliding which so weakens their expeditions; but in 
conscript armies, human life is cheap. It is a pity to see 
men so brave and so resigned so served, but the Medical De- 
partment is worse treated in France than even in our own 
country, till the soldiers dread sickness much more than 
wounds. Be that as it may, the fact is undeniable that 
French soldiers in the tropics show little or none of the 
elasticity they display at home, and that French officers there 
hate to move forward with visibly inadequate means. It is 
this which makes a full supply of men so necessary, and 
General Campenon, with all the will in the world, has, as 
he frankly admits to the Committee, not got them to send, 
unless he collects them from all France with a toothcomb. 
Of course, if things go worse, the difficulty will disappear, for 
France will use her Regular Army at any risk, and send 
50,000 men; but the Chamber will be crazy with panic, and 
the Reserves must be called out for garrison duty,—an order 
which would, even in Prussia, under the iron German disci- 
pline, create bitter murmurs. The French Ministry are 
not to blame for their difficulties, which lie deep in the 
very structure of their State, but they are to blame for at- 
tempting three wars at once, and still more to blame for 
refusing to believe, in spite of evidence, that a Monarchy which 
governs three hundred millions in tranquillity must possess 
some fighting force. China is weak, as Chinese Gordon told 
her, because her capital was selected with an eye to 
Tartary, and not to the sea; but if France cannot get to 
Pekin, let her not fight China. Anywhere else, the Empress- 
Mother can waste men like shells, and not know that they are 
wasted. 





LORD .DERBY AND THE AUSTRALIAN 
CONFEDERATION. 
EDNESDAY, November 28th, 1883, may hereafter be 
a day famous in the history of the “ Expansion of 
England.” The meeting of the advisers of the Crown in the 
several Australian Colonies which was then held is, in all 





probability, the first etep towards immediate Federation, and 
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where the potential forces involved are so vast, federation 
may be the first step towards the formation of an Empire which 
shall shape the destiny of that infant world which we speak 
ely of as the Islands of the Pacific. But a short time 
pack, it seemed to many that Australian federation was only a 
dream. Economical differences and social rivalry were supposed 
to constitute an insurmountable barrier. Federation might 
come in the future, but it was not to be hoped for in the pre- 
gnt, We could wish that now that, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, federation promises to come, and to come quickly, the 
stimulus applied and the welcome given had been of a different 
kind. Unfortunately, England has now a Secretary of State 
for the Colonies among whose many admirable qualities ima- 
gination is not included. In many Cabinet offices, this want is 
no disqualification for the due discharge of a Minister’s duties. 
Trade, local government, and the Duchy of Lancaster may be 
administered in a spirit of the merest prose. But there are 
two posts for which want of imagination is a very great dis- 
qualification. A man who cannot vividly reproduce the past 
will never make a good Secretary of State for India. A man 
who cannot vividly picture the future will never make a good 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. If Lord Derby could have 
looked beyond the present—or rather, perhaps, if he could 
have gazed into any future other than an economical one— 
he would have realised something of what is involved in 
Australian federation. He would have been eager to have his 
name associated with it in after-times,—to go down to history 
as the far-seeing Minister who in the bud could detect the 
perfect flower, and who neither despised nor was deluded by 
the day of small things. Had Mr. Forster been at the Colo- 
nial Office instead of Lord Derby, the Ministers of the Austra- 
lian Colonies would have met on Wednesday in avery different 
temper. The decision of the English Government on the par- 
ticular question submitted to them might have been exactly the 
same, but it would have been announced in a very different tone. 
Indeed, to tell the plain and unpleasant truth, that decision 
could hardly have been announced in a worse tone. It is not 
the decision itself that we quarrel with. A single colony can- 
not be allowed to go about annexing islands as an Italian 
annexes cigar-ends, and the grave questions raised by the 
action of the Queensland Government in the matter of New 
Guinea would be greatly simplified, if the Government to which 
the newly-annexed population was to be handed over were the 
Government of an Australian Dominion. But the more neces- 
sary it is that Federation should be treated as an indispensable 
preliminary to annexation, the more important it was to say 
no word that could be represented as in any way throwing 
cold water on Federation. In this respect, Lord Derby’s 
despatch of October 12th is a perfect shower-bath. The 
Agent-General for Victoria had been instructed to impress 
upon him “ the sense of her Majesty’s Colonial Ministers that 
it is eminently to be desired, in view of the’ Convention of 
the Australasian Governments, that a clear understanding 
with her Majesty’s Imperial Government should be attained 
in respect to the conditions on which the confederation of 
the Colonies should be approached.” No doubt, he asked 
several other questions besides the question as to what the 
Imperial Government thought about annexation. But con- 
sidering that the day for the Convention of the Australasian 
Governments was actually fixed, and that Federation in its 
first initiative was only a few weeks off, the Secretary of State 
might have said something implying his sense that the occa- 
sion was a remarkable one. Lord Derby said nothing that 
could imply any sense that it was an occasion at all. He left 
the whole subject of annexation on one side. The Agent- 
General for Victoria had impressed upon him that the Aus- 
tralians wanted his views about Confederation. Lord Derby 
scarcely so much as names Confederation ; he confines himself 
to stating the views of the Government on “ certain questions 
connected with the proposed annexation of various islands in 
the Pacific Ocean.” He does, indeed, say that if the Colonies 
decide upon confederation, there ‘would undoubtedly be 
much less difficulty than at present in arranging for the 
transfer to them of the obligations of this country in respect 
of neighbouring native communities.” But to federation in 
& more general sense there is not so much as a refer- 
ence. Not a word is said that can be taken to con- 
vey-even a common-place congratulation. He does not 
even wish the Australasian Governments a pleasant Conven- 
tion. Quite apart from the importance of the questions in- 
volved, this method of handling them is greatly to be regretted. 
It does not concern the Australians, They will consolidate 
themselves into a great Dominion, whether we give or with- 





hold our sympathies. But it does concern Englishmen, be- 
cause it may greatly alter the spirit in which this work of 
consolidation is carried out. We should wish it to go on in the 
full light of home interest and home sympathy. Lord Derby 
is determined that, so for as it lies with him, it shall go on in 
the outer darkness of ignorance and unconcern. 

France has of late had so much on her hands besides the 
treatment of habitual criminals, that Englishmen may have 
almost forgotten that there is such a thing as a Récidiviste 
Bill. But though that Bill has not yet become law, it has 
passed through the Chamber of Deputies, and in one form or 
another will soon pass through the Senate. The Committee 
to which it has been referred has made considerable 
changes in its provisions, but they are not changes which 
affect the scope of the Bill as regards the Australian 
Colonies. Whether habitual criminals are sent to new Cale- 
donia as a matter of police precaution, or by the sentence of a 
Judge, matters nothing. They will be sent there in one way 
or the other, and they will probably be sent there in large 
numbers. The French are in a panic about their Récidivistes, 
and men in a panic are not likely to allow what they hold to 
be a safeguard to go unemployed. And when they do employ 
it, some awkward questions are certain to arise, unless 
there are entire sympathy and co-operation between the 
Australian and the Imperial Governments. What the former 
have done in the case of British subjects not convicted of any 
crime, they will certainly not omit to do in the case of French 
subjects convicted of many crimes. These Récidivistes are to 
be sent to New Caledonia, in the almost avowed hope and ex- 
pectation that they will make their escape and lead their old 
lives in communities that are not French, If they attempt to 
land in Australia, they-will promptly be shipped off to France ; 
if they attempt to land in New Guinea, the Australian Govern- 
ments will make annexation more of a reality than Queens- 
land made it the other day. When it is remembered how 
nearly these prospects touch the relations between Great Britain 
and France, it is surely well that Great Britain and her 
Australian Colonies should not be of two minds as to the 
manner in which they are to be dealt with. If they are to be 
of one mind, the Imperial Government must take more pains 
than it has yet taken to understand the Australian position. 








CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 

E have not had the advantage of reading any report of 

Mr. W. Morris’s Oxford defence of Socialism which would 
give the remotest idea of the kind of Socialism which he advo- 
cates, or the reasons for which he advocates it. But there is so 
much Socialism “ in the air” just now, and it has so much in- 
fluence in rendering people discontented with the principles on 
which society is actually organised, even though it is insuffi- 
cient,—as, of course, with reasonable men, it usually is,—to 
make them plead in earnest for a new set of principles, that it 
is well to look carefully at the motives whieh appear to actuate 
the better of the new Socialists. We do not suppose that M. 
Jules Guesde, who maintained in Paris on Monday that if 
house property grows in value, that is due to the merits of 
the nation at large, and that therefore the nation ought to 
appropriate such property without compensation, is likely to have 
many followers in England. On the same principle exactly, the 
gains of a great writer being evidently due to the appreciation of 
the nation at large, Victor Hugo’s copyrights should be seized by 
the State, and administered generally for the benefit of the 
community. English Socialism, if it has any root at all,—and 
we do not think it has much,—has a root in something of more 
value than the excuse which a demagogue invents for scrambling 
for the property of another; and we believe that that root is 
nothing less than a deep sense of the duties of property, and a 
profound disgust for the gross neglect of these duties by so 
many who have inherited all their wealth, and have not, there- 
fore, even their own energy to thank for being in a position to 
exert the rights of a great proprietor. There is a vague notion, 
too, that Christianity favours Socialism, that Socialism is the 
antagonist of selfishness, and that the present régime is nothing 
but a pitiless and selfish scramble between the strong and the 
weak for wealth which would be enough for all, if there were 
any fair authority to divide the spoil. 

The truth is, we believe, that no great faith ever existed which 
favours the root-principle of Socialism less than Christianity. 
That the early Christians, feeling that their faith was all in all 
to them, shared their property amongst each other without 
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grudging, is true enough; but that is no more Socialism than it 


is for people of unequal wealth to support amongst them by 
unequal contributions such a society, for instance, as that for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, without demanding a higher 
influence in its decisions for the man who gives more, than is 
wielded by the men who give less. Socialism, if it means any- 
thing at all, means something very much more than that; it 
means that even without any great end for the sake of which men 
are willing and eager to make a great sacrifice, the needy are to 
be accorded the right to sponge upon the rich, if, indeed, any 
distinction between the needy and the rich is to remain at all, 
and all are not rather to be reduced to the same level of pen- 
sioners on a common fund. Now, is there anything in Christi- 
anity, anything in Christ’s teaching, or in that of any of 
the Apostles, which looks even remotely in this direction? We 
say without hesitation,—absolutely nothing; on the contrary, 
_ the whole tendency of our Lord’s teaching goes in the opposite 
direction,—that each man:shall be held responsible for the 
proper use of his own talents, whether they be of mind or of 
money; that to whom much is given, of him shall much be 
required; and to whom little is given, of him shall little be 
required. 

Doubtless, the whole drift of Christian, as also now of Buddhist 
teaching, is to inculcate the detachment of the spirit from 
dependence on the material things of the earth. “Man’s life 
consists not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth,” 
“The life is more than meat, and the body is more than 
raiment,” “Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on,” “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” are all 
warnings against the growth in the soul of the false belicf 
that accumulation of earthly wealth is one of the urgent 
duties and necessities of life. “One thing thou lackest,” said 
our Lord, to the rich young man ; “ go sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come, follow me,” when be saw that the disciple’s heart was 
still drawn towards the treasures of earth. And so, too, he tells 
his disciples that “it is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye,” than for those who trust in riches to enter the 
kingdom of God. Of all this there is no doubt, however difficult 
it may be for an age that insists on the accumulation of wealth as 
the first duty of mankind, to receive it. But this is not only 
not Socialism; it is not in the least an approximation to 
Socialism. It isa moral discipline for those to whom the right 
is freely accorded by the State of doing what they will with 
their own,—a right with which the Christian teachers never by 
any chance tried to interfere. They always taught that only that 
should be given to the poor which could be given with all the 
heart; that he who did not support his own household was 
worse than an infidel; that compulsion should never be put 
on the desires cf men to give or to withhold, unless it were 
by the spirit of the man who felt those desires. 


In fact, such a system as Socialism was absolutely inconsistent 
with the first assumption of Christianity, that any sacrifice to 
be made by those who were richer for the sake of those who were 
poorer, was to be made freely. Our Lord commends the poor 
widow who casts a mite into the treasury, because she had cast it 
in of her poverty, whilst the others had cast in their liberal con- 
tributions out of their abundance ; and again, he tells those who 
give, to give secretly, not for the reputation of giving, but for the 
love of giving; but all this assumes that all giving is to be volun- 
tary, and that unless it is voluntary, and proceeds from a pure 
motive, it is of no moral account. Where is there a single passage 
in the New Testament which so much as suggests that private 
ownership is mischievous, and that common property, established 
by law, is to supersedeall private generosity, all the give-and-take 
of liberality and gratitude? Does not Christ commend the woman 
who spent much on the box of ointment with which she anointed 
him, even though it was taken from the resources for the poor, 
on the ground that “ the poor ye have always with you, but me 
ye have not always”? In other words, there are inspirations 
of the giver which are higher even than those prompting men to 
redress the inequalities of life. Again, does he not, in the strictest 
way, maintain the right of the lord of the vineyard to pay his 
labourers who had come to their work only at the eleventh hour 
as liberally as those who had borne “all the burden and heat of 
the day,” and this solely on the ground that he had right, as 
owner, to do what he would with his own, and that so long as 
he kept his engagements with the first, they had no claim to 





protest because he did a good deal more than keep }; 
engagements with the last. It may, perhaps, be said, er 
said truly, that this is a parable referring rather to 
than to individuals, that its drift was to intimate that those 
who had never passed through the training of Jug): 
were to be as welcome to the gifts of God in Christ, ag 

who had borne all the preliminary training of the Jey; 
system,—most of whom, indeed, had rather been hardened } 
it, though they had been made the vehicles for a great revelatig, 
to the world at large. We do not deny for a moment that 
this is the chief bearing of the parable, but none the less 
it teaches the lesson that God, who promises and keeps hig 
promise to one, may give much more than he has promised 
to another, without being open to any charge of injastiee, 
“Is thine eye evil, because I am good? Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own?” are questions intended 
to show that if the grasping side of human nature makes q 
sort of leverage of the divine generosity, in order to exact more for 
itself than it had otherwise.agreed to be content with, it is tobe 
fairly silenced by an appeal to the final right of divine power to 
choose its own terms of giving. But such a comparison as this 
could not have been made without sanctioning and enforcing the 
absolute right also of human ownership, so long as it keeps faith 
with all, to do more than keep faith with many. The lesson of the 
parableis the denial that those who have received all they havehad 
any pledge to receive, can have any right to complain, or, indegd, 
would produce anything but evidence of their own narrow. 
heartedness if they felt even disposed to complain, that others 
are more generously treated. And that is as strong an indirect 
sanction to the principle of ownership, even in what we call earthly 
property, as we can imagine any teacher giving. Indeed, the 
more our Lord dwells on the importance of not attaching our 
hearts to the wealth of earth, the more significant those words 
of his and of his apostles become which show that they recognised 
in the fullest degree the rights and claims both of wealth andof 
poverty, though they certainly regarded the latter as the more 
generally conducive to the attainment of Christian virtues than 
the former. We cannot imagine a greater confusion of ideas 
than the notion that because Christ rather dreaded wealth for 
his followers, as a serious temptation, he desired to see the com: 
pulsory division of wealth enforced between the rich and the 
poor, between the industrious and the idle. That would imply 
not only depriving the poor of the special Christian discipline 
which Christ valued so highly, but depriving them of it in the 
worst possible way, because in a way not resulting from the play 
of Christian character. Undoubtedly, Christianity looks upon 
the love of wealth as a great danger to the soul. Equally u- 
doubtedly, it has nothing at all to say to those mechanical 
social systems which take the stress of the problem off the 
individual soul, to put it on to the social system. 





THE PROTECTION OF PAPER SECURITIES. 
HE trials of Warden and Watters for stealing a huge 
amount of Bonds payable to bearer and speculat- 
ing with them on the Stock Exchange, have evoked a 
quantity of excellent, but not very instructive sermons. We 
seem to have heard before that gamblers are great fools, that 
they generally ruin themselves, and that when they lose they 
very often betake themselves to stealing their masters’ property. 
Warden and Watters were exactly like two apprentices who 
first betted for pennies, then betted for shillings, and then, when 
luck went against them, abstracted sovereigns from the em 
ployer’s till, till they were found out. The scale of their opert 
tions was an accident, due mainly to their positions, and there 
is no moral reason for punishing them more severely than aly 
other thieves. There is, it is true, a social reason, just as there 
is a social reason for distinguishing between forgery and theft; 
but the additional punishment should be recognised as one de 
manded by the safety of society, and not by the moral law. 
The old adage about the sin of stealing a pin is not true, though 
society is constantly compelled to act as if it were, and give 
years of imprisonment to one thief who has destroyed com 

mercial confidence, and only months to.another who has ann 
a silver spoon. We do not care to add one more sermon t 
the number poured out this week, and would rather discus 
the question whether it is possible or not to add to the security 
of the new masses of portable property which civilisatiow 
has succeeded in inventing, and which so tempt the greedy 
and the knowing. That mass is now something en0r 
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Our grandfathers were very jealous over their plate, 
and took elaborate precautions to preserve the jewels which they 
often bequeathed separately by will; but all the plate and jewels 
in the kingdom are worth little, even if we add all the bank- 
notes, When compared with the mass of property, probably not 
weighing in all a ton, called “ Bonds payable to bearer.”’ There 
are hundreds of millions sterling invested in such Bonds, and 
their preservation from theft, fire, and. destruction by insects is 
a matter of the first importance to two-thirds of the well-to-do 
households in the Three Kingdoms. So far from thinking it won- 
derfal that the bonds should be sometimes stolen, we think it most 
remarkable that they are stolen so seldom, for the carelessness 
and trustfulness of their owners hardly know any limit. Great 
ladies are not more careless of their diamonds than investors 
are of their bonds. An extraordinary number of people keep 
them in their houses, though if they had an equal sum in bank- 
notes to. keep there they would never sleep for fear of fire, or 
thieves, or burglars. Another crowd insist on depositing their 
bonds with their lawyers, trusting entirely to their integrity, 
and making no inquiries either as to the place where the bonds 
are kept, or the liability from fire, or the persons who have access 
to the strong-room of the firm, or the chances that unknown 
men may be taken into partnership. So common is this practice, 
especially in London, as to be a positive embarrassment to 
many lawyers, who are by no means anxious to do unpaid 
bankers’ work in addition to their own duties, and are painfully 
aware of any fresh responsibility. A third crowd deposit them 
with their brokers, quite careless of the fact that brokers, of all 
men, are tempted to pledge securities, and without, in most cases, 
an inquiry as to the places in which the rich portables will, till 
wanted, be deposited. The brokers, for all their clients know, 
may keep them in their desks. Indeed, the public never seem to 
think at all about the mechanical safety of their bonds. Investors 
take that for granted, and sleep happily with as little dread 
either of fire, or water, or burglars, as of breach of trust. The 
Directors of the National Safe Company, who have built a sort 
of steel fortress for the deposit of Bonds, have been amazed for 
years past to find how little the public care about their elaborate 
precautions, and how reluctant investors are to take a little 
trouble or pay a few shillings a year for the right of depositing 
valuables in a perfectly safe place. They would just as soon trust 
an old desk with rotten hinges, and entirely sympathise with the 
great lady who, if she intends a tour, puts all her diamonds and 
sapphires into her housekeeper’s jam-pots. Like their grand- 
mothers, who always put valuable papers in the best tea-pot, 
they rely upon concealment, and to the disgust of the Safe 
Company, treat mechanical guarantees, and armed patrols, and 
huge cisterns, and all the rest of their precautions, as useless 
surplusage. That is the real reason of the disappointment of 
the shareholders of that Company, who, if the rich were as 
timid as they are supposed to be, would possess a mine of 
wealth, The remainder of the crowd deposit bonds with their 
Bankers, and there leave them without a care. The Bankers 
may pledge them, or the bankers’ clerks may steal them, but 
the depositors give neither risk a thought, and very seldom 
inform themselves as to the precautions taken. The Bankers 
implore them to see the bonds for themselves at least once a 
year, but they will not do it; while as to checking their own 
lists and their bankers’ lists by occasional comparison, they 
think such a proceeding would show want of confidence, and are 
as ashamed to do it, as housewives are to count the spoons after 
a great party. 

It is this easy-goingness of the public which makes it so 
dificult to enforce thorough care in the keeping of Securi- 
ties payable to bearer. If investors were nervous, Bankers 
would soon find plans which would render the theft of 
bonds in their keeping almost an impossibility. At present, 
‘they rely partly on mechanical devices, such as fire-proof cellars 
and strong safes, and partly on a system of espionage and 
mutual distrust, which, as the Warden trial shows, is liable to 
break down. It is forbidden for any single person to enter the 
deposit-cellar, and the doors are fastened by two sets of keys, 
Which are placed in the hands of two separate officials, the 
theory being that a combination of two casually connected per- 
sons for purposes of robbery is nearly impossible. We do not 
see why that should be true, and fancy the Banks rely mainly on 
character, but it is true that the theory has hitherto proved cor- 
rect. No conspiracy to rob has been detected. Unfortunately, 
it is very difficult to keep up in men who meet every day, 
and know each other’s worthiness, the proper amount of distrust 





and dread; and the two trusted officials soon begin to feel waiting 
for each other a useless trouble, and confidence in each other very 
convenient, and to borrow each other’s keys. That was the way, as 
the evidence showed, in the Warden case, and, if the truth were 
known, it would be found to be the case in many another Bank. 
Men tire of watching through life other men whom they think 
they can perfectly trust. The two keys are of very little use, 
even if it were impossible to forge the second, and it is difficult 
to see what plan would be more efficacious. If, indeed, the 
key were deposited with an officer placed in each Bank by the 
Syndicate of Bankers, who will, it is believed, ultimately 
guarantee each other’s securities, and the officer were shifted 
month by month from Bank to Bank, the precaution might 
be found of more effect. The intruder, having nothing to do 
but watch, probably would watch, if only to do something, 
while the Bank accountant would dislike him too much to let 
him enter the room alone. That scheme, we believe, would 
work, but it would require as many clerks as there were Banks 
in the Syndicate, and clerks who could hardly be set to do any 
other work. A still better plan, however, would be to allow the 
Bank in which the securities were deposited to stamp its name 
across them, and agree with the Stock Exchange to forbid sale 
until this stamp had been regularly effaced, by some officer who 
never went into the strong room. We cannot see what the 
objection to this plan can be, for it is final, and it would require 
as little additional expenditure of time as the defacement of a 
stamp in passing through the Post Office, which is a matter of 
seconds. There is, however, it is said, an objection on the part 
of depositors, and of course neither this plan nor any other could 
quite exclude the possibility of a personation arranged by the 
Bank Manager himself, who, with a pseudo client by his side, would 
be master of all the defences. Still, either of these two schemes 
would greatly decrease the probabilities of fraud, which can be 
finally destroyed only by the substitution of inscribed Stock for 
Bonds payableto bearer. The Colonies are beginning to makethis 
change, and why all Governments anxious for credit do not 
make it we are unable to guess. People say inscribed Stock is 
not so easily pledgeable, but as a matter of fact the owner of 
Consols can always, on their security, obtain a loan im ten 
minutes; and other issuers of inscribed Stock could adopt a 
similar ‘system, which would have for them the advantage of 
raising the price of their loans two per cent. Nobody has any 
difficulty in pledging Railway Debentures, and they are prac- 
tically inscribed Stock, not transferable till certain erasures 
have been made within the Railway Office. 





“THE BIRDS” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


HE brilliant representation of the brightest and gayest of 
the Greek Comedies, which has attracted crowded 
audiences to the Cambridge Theatre throughout the week in 
which we write, must be reckoned as a most important and valu- 
able contribution to the modern movement which endeavours 
to connect classical scholarship with actual life. Comedy, 
indeed, shows us the secular, as Tragedy may be said to show 
the religious side of Greek life. And The Birds, with its 
sprightly wit, its fancy, so extravagant and yet so happily 
controlled by taste, its sparkling gaiety, exhibits that every- 
day life in its very happiest aspect. We miss, and are 
not sorry to miss, the savagery of attack with which, as in The 
Clouds, Aristophanes assails one whom he considered a danger- 
ous doctrinaire, or, as in The Knights, falls on the leader of am 
opposite faction. Of course, he gives a rapier-thrust now and 
then, keen enough, doubtless, only that we cannot now perceive 
the point, to enemies, social, literary, or political; but the spirit 
of the whole is inspired by humour, rather than satire. The 
commentators have started a theory that the play was designed 
to rebuke the extravagant desire for aggrandisement and ad- 
venture, which had led the poet’s countrymen into the Sicilian 
expedition. The coincidence of the representation with the 
starting of the armament in 415 can hardly be overlooked, but 
the dramatist does not go beyond a gentle laugh at the Athenian 
temper, so hopeful, so ready to receive grand promises of the 
future, symbolised, perhaps, by the two names, “ Plausible” and 
“ Hopeful,” as they may be paraphrased, which head the list 
of characters. But he certainly does not satirise. And the 
happy conclusion of the play, where Plausible brings back 
the beautiful bride whose marriage is to be the earnest of all 
kinds of blessings to his new state and to mankind, seems meant 
to encourage rather than to check the popular hopes. The 
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mind of Athens was, as may readily be imagined, in a state of 
the utmost tension. The city had sent out, not a mercenary army, 
but a citizen force, every soldier in which was a distinct unit in 
its political and social life; and the poet skilfully uses his very 
gayest and lightest fancy to soothe its anxiety. It helps us much 
to realise the Athenian temper, when we call up to mind the 
assembly of spectators, every one of whom must have had some 
keen, personal interest in the great enterprise of the day, 
sitting with eyes and ears intent on this extravagant burlesque 
of politics and religion. 

In literary merit the play stands, we should say, easily at the 
head of the Aristophanic Dramas. Nowhere does the coniic poet 
show more conclusively that, had he so pleased, he could have 
rivalled on their own ground the votaries of the more serious 
Muses. It contains passages of great lyrical beauty, notably 
the address of the Hoopoe to the Nightingale, and the choral 
portions of the Parabasis, where, alternating with some very 
broad humour, and strangely mingled with quaint imitations 
of bird-notes, are to be found examples of very fine poetical 
diction. It was in the Parabasis that the author was commonly 
accustomed to address his audience, to make his excuses and 
explanations, and not seldom to hint, more or less directly, his 
disapproval of their judgment in literature or politics. It is 
commonly, as may be supposed, the most interesting, if not the 
most amusing part of the comedy. The first portion in The 
Birds consists mainly of a burlesque of the popular cosmogonies 3 
but a burlesque so brilliant that, but for its unmistakable lapse 
into farce, it might be taken for the most serious poetry. In 
the second, the dramatist makes a humorous ‘attack on a well- 
known poulterer, who had the wickedness not only to 
sell siskins at the monstrous price of seven for three- 
halfpence, but to blow up thrushes to make them appear 
plump. For himself, he has only to say that if the spectators 
will give their judgment in his favour, his patrons, the Birds» 
shall reward them with all kinds of blessings. The comic busi- 
ness is exceedingly amusing. A poet, who is certainly a réminis- 
cence of Euripides, sings plaintively how short of clothes was 
Straton, as he wandered among the Nomad Scythians, and 
carries away some old garments as a prize. The visitors that 
follow him are less fortunate. A vendor of oracles is met with 
a prophecy which foretells a beating for some one who should 
intrude uninvited on sacrifice, boasting of prophetic power, and 
with a manifest eye to a joint. A surveyor who offers to lay out 
the new city is summarily dismissed. An inspector and a 
dealer in “ Acts of Parliament ” depart quicker than they came. 
An informer, who thinks that a pair of wings will help him in 
his trade, gets nothing more than a sound whipping. This 
catastrophe, indeed, is repeated till it might seem monotonous ; 
but it is one which never fails, it would seem, to rouse the mirth 
of an audience. Throughout the play, too, the action of the 
Chorus, as it has been realised and interpreted by the designers 
and performers of the Cambridge representation, is full from 
beginning to end of the highest gaiety and humour. 

Of the merits of the performance, it is not easy to speak too 
highly ; as a spectacle, it was brilliant in the extreme,—such a 
sight as no one that saw it will be likely to forget. The trooping- 
in of the Chorus, with its grotesque bird-figures, grotesque 
indeed, but never unsightly, made a visible impression on 
an assembly which was not of an excitable kind. Then the 
music was exquisite, and the rhythmic movements, with appro: 
priate song, varied now and then by the clear solo of the Hoopoe, 
charmed both eye and ear. The declamation of the Parabasis 
was all that could be desired. The solemn cadences and os 
rotundum of the speaker were nothing less than admirable. 
Some of the performers were not quite word-perfect, and the 
metre suffered accordingly in parts—we speak, it must be 
understood, of the first representation—we seemed to hear one 
false quantity, and the enunciation was occasionally too rapid. 
But, on the whole, a most striking success was achieved. The 
effect of the music, the acting, and the scenery (to which, 
especially to the first scene, a word of special praise must be 
given) were such as to repay the pains which have been un- 
grudgingly spent upon them. This Cambridge Company 
deserves well of the Republic of Letters. 





SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS. 
HE work of Sir William Siemens deserves notice, not 
only because of the interest which attaches to great 
achievements, but also because his career bears witness at 
every step, to the practical value of scientific generalisations, 





Whereas Englishmen are peculiarly apt to disdain general 
truths and to doubt their applicability. Sir W. Siemens hag 
given it as his diliberate conviction that, “The further 
we advance, the more thoroughly we approach the indi. 
cations of pure science in our practical results.” Here lieg the 
secret of his success; and his inventions are really important 
inasmuch as they attest the value of this rule. As for the 
events of his early life, it suffices to say that he was born at 
Lenthe, in Hanover, in 1823 ; that he was educated at the Poly. 
technic School at Magdeburg, and at the University of 
Gottingen ; that he came to England in 1843, for the Purpose 
of introducing a method of silvering by galvanic deposit, 
that this invention was so well paid for that he com. 
pared himself to Croesus, and resolved to make England 
his home. From that time on until the moment of his 
death, on the 19th of last month, the history of his life is 
the record of a series of great inventions. And as he himself 
attributed; these inventions to his endeavour “ to realise in 
practice the indications of pure science,” it becomes necessary 
to speak of the results arrived at in some branches of science 
about the year 1840. It will be remembered that Davy was the 
first to demonstrate the immateriality of heat, by melting two: 
pieces of ice in an atmosphere below freezing-point by rubbing 
them together. Guided by this and similar experiments, g 
German physician named Mayer arrived at the conception of 
the interaction of forces; indeed, if we may believe Professor 
Tyndall, “ Mayer had in 1842 actually calculated the mechanical 
equivalent of heat.” This honour, however, Mayer must be 
content to share with Joule, who came, at nearly the same 
time, to the same result. In 1849, Joule published the 
formula which has since been universally accepted; he esta- 
blished, namely, that 772 foot-pounds of work—that is, 772 
times the amount of force required to raise a weight of one 
pound one foot from the ground—is required to generate ag 
much heat as will raise the temperature of a pound of water by 
one degree. Now, Siemens had studied the writings of Mayer 
and Joule, and while still.in his teens he adopted the new 
theory. Forthwith, he set himself to compare this theoretic 
power of heat with the mechanical power of heat developed in 
the steam-engines of the day. He found 13 of the total heat in 
the boiler was lost, the remaining ;; part alone being all the 
heat really converted into mechanical effect. Here was a large 
margin for improvement, and he at once determined to try to 
save some of this wasted heat,—that is, he set to work to con- 
struct a regenerator or accumulator which would utilise a 
great part of it, and so approach in practical results more 
nearly to the theory as above formulated by Joule. For 
many years his labours were only partially successful, and 
on these we need not dwell. At last, more than ten years 
after his first attempts, he tried the plan of volatising 
the solid fuel, and by first converting the coal into gas, 
and then using the gas in regenerators, he obtained practical 
results of the utmost valué. In his regenerative gas furnace, 
he utilised almost double as much heat as the steam-engine 
can utilise. The last lecture ever delivered by Michael Faraday 
was delivered in 1862 before the Royal Institution, and had for 
its subject this invention of Siemens. The great discoverer 
lauded the good qualities of the furnace, its economy, its facility 
of management. It has since come into very general use. It 
has been recently stated in a most interesting book, “ The Creators 
of the Age of Steel,” which will be published this week by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, that the inventor received a million 
dollars, or two hundred thousand pounds, in royalties for this 
patent in the United States alone,—no mean proof, one would 
say, of its usefulness; yet Sir William Siemens prophesied 
for it a still more extended sphere. In 1882, he expressed 
his belief that it must yet be introduced into all factories 
and on shipboard, nay, that “the time is not far distant 


when both rich and poor will largely resort to gas as the most: 


convenient, the cleanest, and the cheapest of heating agents, 
and when raw coal will be seen only at the colliery or the gas- 
works.” If this hope be realised, and the probability is that it 
will be, the regenerative gas furnace will have revolutionised 
industry as completely as did the steam-engine. Let us con- 
sider one result of this invention. When Mr. Siemens took out 
the patent for his furnace, in 1861, he stated that it was specially 
applicable to the melting of steel on the open hearth. That is, 
he thought that by means of this furnace “ steel could be made 
directly from the raw ores, without the intermediate use of huge 
blast-furnaces and laborious refining processes,” With this 
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n view, he erected experimental steel works at Birming- 
1865, and two years later he succeeded completely in 
converting old iron rails directly into steel. Almost immediately 
bis method was adopted at Crewe, by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company ; a little later, by Krupp, at Essen. 
Since that time it has made its way. In 1873, only 77,500 
tons of open-hearth steel were made in Great Britain, as against 
436,000 tons in 1882. One effect of this cheaper process of pro- 
dacing steel deserves mention; it has revolutionised shipbuilding. 
Not only are steel vessels safer, because stronger, than those 
puilt of iron,—they are also lighter. Their carrying-power 
accordingly is so much greater, that they are said to earn 
twenty-five per cent. more than iron ships. Now, “in 1879, 
only about 20,900 tons of steel vessels were built, whereas in 
1983 over 260,000 tons were built, being one-fourth of the total 
tonnage of new shipbuilding for that year.” These are 
achievements which would in themselves entitle William 
Siemens to the gratitude of mankind, yet in another field he has 
made for himself a still greater name; and his method remained 
the same; he ever sought to realise in practice theoretic truths. 
It was in 1808 that Davy produced an electric light, although 
at an excessive cost. The thing lacking was a strong and con- 
tinuous current at a cheap rate. In 1831, Faraday showed that 
electric currents might be produced by permanent magnetism. 
These currents, however, were very weak. This defect Siemens 
set himself to remedy ; in 1856, he produced what has since been 
known as the Siemens armature, by which the strength of the 
electric current could be increased almost indefinitely ; and this 
discovery led, some ten years later, to the discovery of the 
dynamo-machine. 

In February, 1867, Mr. William Siemens sent to the Royal 
Society a paper, “ On the Conversion of Dynamic into Electrical 
Force, without the Use of Permanent Magnetism.” Ten days 
tater, Sir Charles Wheatstone announced—also in a paper to the 
Royal Society—the same discovery, arrived at quite independ- 
ently. Both papers were read upon the same night, February 
14th. “It would be difficult,” says Professor Tyndall, “to find 
inthe whole field of science a more beautiful example of the in- 
teraction of natural forces than that set forth in these two 
papers.” A suggestion contained in Sir C. Wheatstone’s paper 
led Sir W. Siemens, in 1880, to a further improvement of the 
discovery. Without going into details, it will suffice to say that 
the invention of the dynamo-machine made electricity available 
for industrial purposes. It has already been proved capable of 
transforming into electrical work 90 per cent. of the mechanical 
energy employed as motive-power. It is daily giving fresh 
evidence of its utility; and, although but just introduced, some 
of its effects belong, indeed, “to the fairy-tales of science.” 
First among these must be named the electric light. The 
leading part played by Sir W. Siemens in the improvement 
of this light is so well known as to render comment super- 
fluous. But his opinion of the light itself may here be repro- 
duced. In 1882 he said, “ Electricity must win the day, as the 
light of lnwury.”? We have already noticed his belief that gas 
will come to be used for all heating purposes. Sir William 
Siemens, too, employed the electric light in horticulture with 
good results; the fruit and grain, we are told, which were sub- 
jected to the electric light at night, grew with extraordinary 

rapidity, and were superior in size and quality to the fruit and 
grain produced under ordinary conditions. The electric railway 
of our day is the work of his brother, Dr. Werner Siemens, who, 
as-early as 1847, distinguished himself by insulating telegraph 
wires by means of gutta-percha, and so making submarine 
telegraphy practicable. In passing, we may say, that the 
electric telegraph, as it is to-day, owes almost as much to the 
improvements of the Brothers Siemens as to Sir Charles Wheat- 
stene or to Mr. Morse, the American, both of whom claim the 
henour of having invented it. But whatever may be the value 
of electricity in horticulture, or as a light generally, no one can 
donbt that as a dynamical force it is destined to revolutionise in- 
dustry. In 1877, Sir William Siemens calculated that “all the 
coal raised throughout the world would barely suffice to produce 
the amount of power that runs to waste at Niagara alone,” and 
he added that it would not be difficult to realise a large propor- 
tion of this wasted power by turbines, &c., and to use it at great 
distances by means of dynamo-electrical machines. Some five 
years later, a similar power was in England transmitted to a 
distance by means of electricity, and used for pumping water, 
&c. When this fact is considered, we seem led to the portal of 
& new world, stranger and more fascinating than any pictured 


object 1 
ham in 


by the imagination. To turn, however, from the possibilities of 
the future to reality, we cannot avoid mentioning one fact which 
seems to throw some light upon the personality of Sir W. 
Siemens. In 1879 he constructed a house-grate that brought 
the power of economising fuel within the means of the ordinary 
householder, but “in order that it might be used without restraint 
and at the least expense, he did not make it the subject of a 
patent.” Whether the worth of this grate be much or little, the 
kindliness of the action enhances our admiraticn for the genius 
of Sir William Siemens by a touch of purely human sympathy. 
With this incident we might well conclude our sketch of the 
man and his work, but we cannot help remarking that his 
successes come to commend a reform he was never weary of 
advocating, viz., that the State should establish free technical 
Schools and Science-Laboratories in every part of the country. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

——— 
MINORITY ‘REPRESENTATION. 
| To THE EpiTor or THE “‘SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I am afraid my scheme of representation must, indeed, 
be complicated, if eventhe Spectator misapprehendsit. You object 
that it might very well, under certain circumstances, return a 
candidate who had had no firsé vote at all. But in certain cases, 
such a result is right and satisfactory. It might happen when 
a party was strong enough to return two Members, and was 
running an old favourite along with an untried novice. It 
might also conceivably happen, in a case where parties were so 
divided, that no candidate obtained the necessary quota, but there 
was one person whose name, like that of Themistocles at the 
altar of Neptune, was found second upon nearly every voting- 
paper. 

You object that such a candidate might even appear at the 
head of the poll; but you forget that, as soon as he had obtained 
the necessary quota of votes, his surplus voting-papers would 
be passed on to the candidate next named upon them, 
according to the same rules as those by which he himself 
received them. You picture the confusion and disgust 
of the people, at finding that the numbers credited to each 
candidate in the final state of the poll did not represent 
the relative preferences of the electors. But the significant 
figures, as regards the relative popularity of candidates on the 
same side, would be the number of first votes originally given 
to each, and not the number finally attributed to them after 
the calculations of the returning officer. The seniority of Mem- 
bers might well be determined by the number of first votes re- 
ceived by them, and these figures, and the results of each subse- 
quent stage of the process of calculation, should be published. 

With regard to the principle of negative voting, a simple 
power of voting minus, as an alternative to voting plus, gives 
an undue influence to the protesting vote. Take the case of 
three candidates, A, B, C, standing for a single vacancy. By 
allowing a voter to record a negative vote against A, you double 
his power, for the effect will clearly be the same as if he were 
able to vote both for B and for C. A much fairer and less in- 
vidious plan would be to enable a voter to distribute his votes 
fractionally among as many candidates as he pleases. For in- 
stance, if five candidates were contesting a place returning two 
Members, he would be able to give either a whole vote to each of 
two candidates, or two-thirds of a vote to each of three candi- 
dates, or half a vote to each of four. To carry the principle 
fully into effect, he ought also to be able to give a whole vote 
to one candidate, and half a vote each to two others, or to make 
any other fractional combination that pleased his fancy. But I 
have no faith in such refinements, and I altogether object to the 
scheme, as being contrary to true principle, and based upon 
what, as Mill points out, is the false analogy of blackballing at 
a Club. Mr. Chamberlain to-day makes an appeal in favour of 
the rights of a down-trodden majority. His arguments are 
unanswerable, as against any partial attempts at representing 
particular minorities; but they do not touch general schemes of 
representation, which would be as effective in giving to the 
majority its due preponderance of power as in securing for the 
minority its fair opportunity of a hearing. 

Mr. Chamberlain urges that the minority in one place is the 
majority in another. In England, and in ordinary times, this 
may often be true. But take the case of Ireland. Our danger 
in that country arises, im Mr. Chamberlaia’s words, from the 





hostility of a large portion of the population to Imperial rule. 
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Surely, it is not well, in such a country, to adopt an electoral 
system such as Mr. Chamberlain desires, which would put 
almost a monopoly of the representation into the hands of that 
hostile portion, and would leave quite disproportionally un- 
represented the minority of the population, which is friendly to 
us.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Lincoln’s Inn, November 27th. J. Parker SMITH. 





THE NEGATIVE VOTE. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srm,— Will you allow me a few words on your own article, and 
on the letter of “C. R. A.,” relative to the negative vote? As 
to the former, I regret that whilst you use the strongest argu- 
ments in support of the principle, you should still find the state 
of mind which would make use of it “ not one with which you 
would sympathise.” But, with your permission, I would put 
the following proposition. . I suppose that most people will 
acknowledge a difference between mere opinions and principles. 
So long as I see two men striving to attain the same end—the 
happiness and good government of this country and her people 
—whilst they seek to attain those objects with due regard to 
the Decalogue, I may, and do, prefer one plan to the other, and 
vote accordingly. If, however, a third person seeks the same 
object by a breach of the fundamental laws of morality, it at 
once becomes a matter of comparative indifference to me which 
of the first two succeeds, but of paramount importance that the 
third should not. 

It ceases to be a question of better or worse, and becomes one 
of right and wrong. In a one-Member constituency, or if the 
voter has but one vote for a constituency with any number of 
Members, or again, with the cumulative vote, he would wish to 
vote for his principles, rather than for his party ; but, if possible, 
not against his party, whilst for his principles. And this he 
could accomplish only by giving a negative vote. Your corre- 
spondent “ C. R. A.” gives me an apt illustration; the election 
referred to is for a School Board, the question, ‘“‘ Shall I have 
persons who approve the principle of religious instruction, and 
only differ as to the how, the when, and the where of its incul- 
cation, or a person who will have none of it?” All the first class 
agree with me in principle, differing only in opinion; the last is 
wholly obnoxious to me. Better that we should have a brief 
battle at the polling-booth, than a constant polemic on the 
Board. “C.R. A.,” I think, will agree with me, if he sees the 
account of a breakfast, given by the gentlemen he names, to one 
who had been imprisoned for an offence which was obnoxious to 
CO, R.A.” These gentlemen, one of whom is a Member of the 
London School Board, applaud the speech of the guest of the 
day, in which he says, “ Not a day shall pass over my head 
without my striking a blow at the accursed creed!” Can 
any Christian have a doubt that his duty is to prevent such 
persons from having a voice on the education question? Similar 
observations would hold good in the case of a Parliamentary 
candidate holding the peculiar views of the late candidate for 
Manchester. ' 

One word as to the probability of the minority retaining its 
Member in case each voter has but one vote. At present, at 
Liverpool the Conservative party has a well-recognised majority, 
yet at the last bye-election the Liberal was returned. At 
Manchester, at the general election, it appeared that the 
Liberals could seat two Members, yet at the bye-election a Con- 
servative was returned.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belgrave Road, November 26th. F, W. Raikes. 





[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to supplement Mr. Compton's hypo- 
thetical case of the working of the Negative Vote by another :— 
Against. Candidates. For. 
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In this case, would not Robinson be returned ? 

Jones and Brown might be representatives of the two great 
political parties, the return of either of whom would be an 
honour to the constituency ; Robinson a local nobody. This 
would, indeed, be the representation of minorities with a 
vengeance ! 

The radical defect of all schemes for the representation of 
minorities, seems to me a failure to show that minorities are 
not sufficiently represented under our present rough-and-ready 





system. Take any “minority ” cause,—Local Option, “ Fair- 


trade,” Disestablishment, Anti-vaccination, or (pace the Editor 


of the Spectator) Anti-vivisection; can we say that any: of 
these are not represented in the House of Commons, somewhere. 
about in the proportion in which they are supported by ther 
electors throughout the country P—I am, &c., 
Regent's Park, November 24th. AtrreD W. Benyery, 


[As we said in commenting on the previous letter, we have no 
belief at all that electors who are explicit supporters of a definite 
party would dream of giving up their vote for a man whom 
they wished to see in Parliament, in order to use it exclusively 
for the defeat of his antagonist. No doubt minorities are over, 


represented now. In that we heartily agree. Thatisno reason — 


why in adopting a measure the tendency of which must be to, 
take that representation away, we should not look carefully to, 
see that they shall be, of over-represented, but fairly repres. 
sented in future.—Epb. Spectator.] 


To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Is it not possible that the adoption of negative Voting: 
would effectually destroy the chances of men with any marked 
individuality of character, and result in the still further up. 
heaval of mediocrity ? 

Suppose a contest in a two-seated borough constituency. Let, 
us say that Smith, a local brewer, and Lord R. Churchill were: 
the Conservative candidates; and that Jones, a local ironmaster, 
and Mr. Chamberlain were the Liberal candidates. Would it. 
not be almost a certainty that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Randolph Churchill would be at the bottom of the poll, and 
Messrs. Smith and Jones at the top P 

I protest against undue honours to Smith and Jones. The- 
negative vote would give us negation of talent.—I am, Sir, &.,. 

Slingsby, York, November 26th. W. C. Avexanper, 

[We do not think that voters with strong positive leanings 
would ever wish to give up their power of supporting a man. 
they admired, for the purpose of opposing another man. In, 
the case supposed, the strong Liberals would all vote for Mr.. 
Chamberlain, and the strong Conservatives for Lord Randolph. 
Churchill.—Eb, Spectator. ] 





THE REFORM BILL. 

(To rue EpiTor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—In the many able articles which have appeared in your: 
paper lately respecting the approaching Reform of Parlia- 
mentary representation, I have not observed a reference to the- 
question of Residence. A fertile source of uncertainty in the 
results of borough elections is the nomadic character of the 
smaller householder and the lodger. In consequence of the long: 
period of residence in one house requisite to qualify for a vote, 
it would be quite possible for three elections to take place in the 
same borough, at intervals of six months, each with a different 
result, in consequence of the change of the electorate, those: 
qualified in one election having become disqualified in the next,. 
and others meanwhile having completed the required period of 
residence. 

I could from personal knowledge give numbers of instances: 
of householders remaining fully qualified to vote during several 
years, and nevertheless being unable to take part in two genera. 
elections, having changed their residence just before each elec 
tion. Ifa general election were absolutely certain to take place 
at a particular date, these people might adjust their arrange-- 
ments accordingly ; but a man can scarcely be expected to wait 
@ year, or perhaps longer, for the possibility of this event occur-- 
ring. A material shortening of the period of residence, or better’ 
still, an abolition of any requirement of residence in favour of a 
simple proof of having been qualified in some part of the United: 
Kingdom during twelve months preceding, would influence elec- 
tions to an unimagined extent, whilst the safeguard against 
unsubstantial voters would still be retained. 

I hope this suggestion may induce you to deal with the point,. 
when next treating of the coming Reform, as an amendment of 
the law in the direction indicated would, whilst in accordance 
with perfect justice, probably considerably strengthen the 
Liberal party.—I am, Sir, &c., Row tanp EstcovuRt. 

National Liberal Club, November 26th. 





CARLYLE’S NEMESIS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Spxectator.”’] 
Sin,—Carlyle’s inveterate habit of detraction—a mean habit, 
unaccountable in a man so great—avenged itself upon him in 
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one instance of which, so far as I am aware, no notice has been 
taken. His wife’s letters, which, despite an occasional dash of 
coarseness and profanity, are among the most charming, bril- 
fiant, and womanly in our literature, must have owed much of 
their charm to her constant use of what Carlyle calls “ our 
eeteric-speech,” her constant allusions to quaint anecdotes and 
utterances familiar to her circle of correspondents. For us, 
however, these allusions need explanation, as Carlyle felt; and 
it is in’ making these explanations that he has, quite uncon- 
gciously, punished himself for his besetting sin, and punished 
himself in what to him would have been the severest and most 
intolerable form. 

In a letter to her husband (Vol. I., p. 202), Mrs. Carlyle 
amusingly describes a lad who, while scraping the walls of 
her rooms with pumice-stone, consoled himself by striking up 
one plaintive melody after another, each of which, “ after a brief 
attempt to render itself predominant, dies away into unintelli- 
gible whinner.” On which Carlyle annotates, “ My father’s 
account of a precentor who lost his tune, desperately tried several 
others, and then ‘died away, &c.’” Now, Carlyle was very proud 
of his father, and in especial of his father’s keen eye and graphic 
speech, his power of throwing off “ little sketches of Annandale 
biography.” “ Such a set of Schilderungen” (human delineations 
of human life), he says (p. 4), “so admirably brief, luminous, 
true, and manlike, as I never had before or since,’—not even 
from Wordsworth himself. In this same volume, however, and 
4n another letter to her husband (p. 34), Mrs. Carlyle refers 
again to this familiar story of the precentor’s voice dying away 
junto “an unintelligible whinner.” And now Carlyle’s annota- 
tion is,—“ Some fool’s speech to me, I forget whose.” 

That Carlyle should have lived to write down even his 
‘venerated father a fool may be taken, perhaps, as some slight 
atonement for the pain he has caused to many by his indulgence 
in a habit the most opposed to all real greatness and magna- 
nimity.—I am, Sir, &c., ? 


Nottingham. 8. Cox. 





’ THE OXFORD PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sm,—As Mr. E. B. Nicholson has declared himself to be the 

‘high local authority for the statements I challenged in the 

Spectator for last week, I trust you will extend to me your well- 

known courtesy by allowing me to write a few lines, in reply to 

his letter which appeared in your issue of the 24th inst. 

Mr. Nicholson practically brings three charges against me :— 
{1), That I have mistaken a name; (2), that I had had some 
anfair access to the signatures of his memorial to the Council ; 
(3), that I had made “a public imputation on our bona fides,” 
ie. of the memorialists. To clear the ground, let me repeat that 
I did not and do not wish to discuss the subject-matter of the 
memorial. I stated distinctly that my letter referred to that 
part of the paragraph in your paper of the 10th inst. which, 
owing to erroneous information, gave, in my opinion, a mislead- 
ing account of the relation of Magdalen College to its Professor 
Fellow, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and further, to the physiological 
teaching of the University. 

To charge one, I plead guilty, and frankly accept Mr. Nichol- 
son’s correction. That I was misinformed as to an initial is not 
much to the point, save as an extenuating circumstance. With 
this my inference on the fifteen miles’ radius falls to the ground. 
Freely admitting this, I still assert that the rest of his letter 
does not in the least shake the position I took up. I still 
maintain that the memorial does not number among its signa- 
‘tures one-eighth of the governing body of the College, and that 


‘those outside that body do not amount to one-third of its resident 


members of Congregation. Equally strong was my position from 
the first,—that the physiological teaching of the University had 


‘for years been carried on in the Magdalen College Laboratory, 


under a Government licence, and with the full consent of the 
College, a portion of my letter which Mr. Nicholson seems to 


‘ignore. 


Charge two is wide of the mark. I had no private access to his 
memorial at all, but simply made an application to the Council 
for a copy of the Magdalen College signatures only, which was 
readily granted. Impossible of acceptance as the conjecture 


‘appears to Mr. Nicholson, any member of the Council would at 


once have informed him that the moment his memorial was 
presented to that body it became public property. Why Mr. 
Nicholson should be so anxious for concealment, I am at a loss 


to imagine. 


Charge three. To clear oneself and one’s friends of an 
imputation unjustly made, by a correction of the facts and infer- 
ences upon which it rests, is perhaps necessarily to retort that 
imputation upon those who bring the original charge. I am 
equally anxious with Mr. Nicholson to avoid personal recrimina+ 
tion, and would rather leave the question on which side the bona 


Jides did or did not exist to be decided by the public on the evi- 


dence before them. I am not anxious to pursue the inquiry, as» 
after all, my censor has not been able to show more than a single 
technical flaw in my argument, a flaw which I have acknowledged 
as arising out of the confusion of a single initial. Iam therefore 
naturally contented to leave the matter where it is. How affairs 
really stand now, Mr. Nicholson tells us in his postscript, which 
saves me the trouble of stating that the Council, a body elected by 
Congregation, of which Mr. Nicholson is a member, have refused 
to consider his memorial. Surely this is the most significant 
fact he has yet presented to our notice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Cuapmay, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College. 


Magdalen College, 


[Mr. Chapman has admitted that he charged the Memorialists 
with making a false statement on the strength of a hasty in- 
ference of his own which turned out to be false. Surely that 
was quite indefensible. The correspondence must end here.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


Vovember 27th. 








POETRY. 


—_— ~~ 


CHARLES LAMB. 


Dear heart! from dim Elizabethan days 

Surely thy feet strayed to our garish noon; 

Thou should’st have walked beneath a yellowing moon, 

In some old garden’s green, enchanted ways, 

With Herrick and Ben Jonson; while in praise 

Of his lady thrilled the nightingale’s full tune,— 

And he grown stiil, these sang, ’neath skies of June, 

That bent to hear, catches and roundelays. 

In fair converse, thou might’st have wanderéd 

With Burton’s self, the master whose rare thought 

Makes Melancholy glad the heart like wine ; 

In thy earth-day, these fair compeers were dead ; 

How pleasant was their laughter, had they caught 

The sallies of thy humour, quaint and fine! 
KatHaRINE TYNAN. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
A TIMELY HANDBOOK FOR CONSERVATIVES.* 


Tne late Mr. Bagehot was, as is well known, on almost all sub- 
jects a hearty, though moderate Liberal. Nevertheless, his 
great dislike to the Democratic principle of government,—the 
government by pure numerical majorities,—led to his resisting 
very strongly the general principle of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill in 1867, and to his entertaining very great apprehensions 
of the political consequences of that Bill when actually passed. 
His views concerning Reform before 1867, and his expectations 
of its consequences after 1867, aré contained in the three very 
interesting essays here given, the two former of which may he 
regarded as very interesting discussions on ancient history, 
containing, however, many remarks applicable to our own 
times, while the last is an equally interesting discussion 
on modern history almost wholly applicable to our own 
times. Doubtless, the book will serve the Conservatives ad- 
mirably as an armoury from which to draw weapons of 
attack on the Government Bill of next Session. And we only 
hope that they may so use it. If they limit themselves to such 
positions as those taken up by Mr. Bagehot, and are wise 
enough also to take home to themselves his very sagacious 
warnings, they will not only greatly improve the character of 
the Parliamentary debates, but avoid the chief danger into 
which they are likely to fall. Perhaps a Liberal thinker with 
whom they have so much in common as Mr. Bagehot, may 
exert over them an influence better calculated to guard them 
against unwise resistance to the national will, than even the 
mere cautious of their own statesmen. 








* Essays on Parliamentary Reform, By the late Walter Bagehot. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1883, 
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We do not quarrel with Mr. Bagehot’s main principle that: in 
matters political, “right” springs from capacity ; that you can- 
not have a right to do that for which you have not a correspond- 
ing capacity ; or, in other words, that there is no right belonging 
to absolute incompetence. Where we practically differ from 
Mr. Bagehot is in this, that he overrates so greatly the capacity 
due to what he terms political intelligence, and underrates so 
greatly the incapacity due to the prejudices of self-interest. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that the positive incapacity of self- 
interest has proved itself ten times as blinding and mischievous 
in political affairs, as the capacity of so-called intelligence has 
ever proved itself useful. What can be more impressive than 
the incapacity of the ten-pounders to pass an Education Act 
during the whole of their reign between 1832 and 1867,—an in- 
capacity positively verified by the sectarian outcries which 
wrecked the first attempt at an adequate Education Act,—and 
the capacity of the householders to pass it within three years of 
their enfranchisement ? It is just the same with such measures 
as the Abolition of Purchase in the Army, the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and the Irish Land Acts. The ten-pounders 
were incapacitated for seeing the need of these measures, not from 
want of intelligence, but from absolute want of interest in issues 
which either did not affect their personal feelings at all, or only 
affected them by exciting vivid prejudices against those who asked 
for such changes. Mr. Bagehot seems to us to have lost sight of 
the value of certain moral elements of capacity, and to have im- 
mensely overrated the value of the purely intellectual elements ; 
and this is the chief ground of difference between himself and us. 

For the rest, this volume is full of shrewd anticipation and 
comment which we heartily recommend to Conservatives as 
quite sufficiently Conservative to attract them, and quite 
sufficiently Liberal to do them an immense deal of good. For 
example, take first a passage in which Conservatives will say 
that one of the mischiefs of Democracy was sagaciously pre- 
dicted. Mr. Bagehot remarks on the importance that a Repre- 
sentative system shall represent the real public opinion of the 
nation :— 

“ The first requisite of a representative system is, that the repre- 
sentative body should represent the real public opinion of the nation. 
Nor is this so easy a matter as some imagine. There are nations 
which have no public opinion. The having it requires what a pedantic 
writer might call the codrdination of judgments. Some people must 
be recognised to be wiser than others are. In every district there 
must be people generally admitted by the jadgment of their neigh- 
bours to have more sense, more instructed minds, more cultured 
judgments, than others have. Such persons will not naturally or in- 
evitably, or in matter of fact, agree in opinion; on the contrary, 
they will habitually differ: great national questions will divide the 
nation; great parties will be formed. But the characteristic of a 
nation capable of public opinion is, that those parties will be 
organised ; in each there will be a leader, in each there will be some 
looked up to, and many who look up to them: the opinion of the 
party will be-formed and suggested by the few, it will be criticised 
and accepted by the many. It has always been the peculiarity of 
the history of England, that it has been capable of a true public 
opinion in this its exact and proper sense. There has ever been a 
structure in English political society : every man has not walked by 
the light of his own eyes; the less instructed have not deemed them- 
selves the equals of the more instructed ; the many have subordinated 
their judgment to that of the few. They have not done so blindly, 
for there has always been a spirit of discussion in oar very air: still 
they have done so—opinions have always settled down from the 
higher classes to the lower; and in that manner, whenever the 
nation has been called on to decide, a decision that is really national 
has been formed.” 

And he also points out that any uniform extension of the 
suffrage to householders everywhere, will endanger this ade- 
quate representation of public opinion. If Mr. Bagehot had been 
writing now—this passage was written in 1860—he would un- 
doubtedly have observed that the Honse of Commons of the 
present day is much less effective as the organ of public opinion 
than it was before Mr. Disraeli’s last Reform Act; and that it 
is so just for the reason that the disorganisation or disintegration 
of opinion due to that Act, has been enormous; that the con- 
victions of the people at,large,—which are much better repre- 
sented by the House of Commons than before, — have 
never mastered the opinions of the middle-classes, as the 
convictions of the ten-pounders before the Act of 1867 
had mastered them; and that in consequence the pre- 
sent House of Commons represents politically a class of 
opinions to which socially it has not reconciled itself, and 
against which, consequently, there is more or less of a secret 
revolt. It will please Conservatives to remark this, and to 
notice that it is the consequence of giving to the largest class, 
the complete mastery of the borough constituencies. But they 
will, perhaps, not be so well pleased with the advice which 





Mr. Bagehot gives them as to their- best mode of action. ali 
this admitted divergency between the opinion of the middle. 
and the opinion of the people at large, which the Act of 1867 
has produced. The following, of course, was written years after 
the passing of that Act :— 


“Tn all cases it must be remembered that a political combinat; 
of the lower classes, as such and for their own objects, is an evil 
the first magnitude ; that a permanent combination of them wei 
make them (now that so many of them have the suffrage) suprem 
in the country ; and that their supremacy, in the state they now 
means the supremacy of ignorance over instruction and of numbers 
over knowledge. So long as they are not taught to act together 
there is a chance of this being averted, and it can only be averted by 
the greatest wisdom and the greatest foresight in the higher classes 
They must avoid, not only every evil, but every appearance of eyj]. 
while they have still the power they must remove, not only every 
actual grievance, but, where it is possible, every seeming grie 
too; they must willingly concede every claim which they can gafg} 
concede, in order that they may not have to concede unwillingly pos 
claim which would impair the safety of the country. This advioe- 
will be said to be obvious; but I have the greatest fear that, when. 
the time comes, it will be cast aside as timid and cowardly, §p. 
strong are the combative propensities of man, that he would rather 
fight a losing battle than not fight at all. Itis most difficult to per-. 
suade people that by fighting they may strengthen the enemy, yet 
that would be so here; since a losing battle—especially a long and 
well-fought one—would have thoroughly taught the lower orders to. 
combine, and would have left the higher orders face to face with an 
irritated, organised, and superior voting power. The courage which 
strengthens an enemy and which so loses, not only the present battle. 
but many after-battles, is a heavy curse to men and nations.” e 


We wish Lord Salisbury would take that to heart. Perhaps. 
in action he will be compelled to take it to heart by the prudence. 
of Sir Stafford Northcote and the Duke of Richmond. Bat 
what we desire is that he would take it to heart not only in 
action at the last moment, but in speech from the beginning, for 
that is what the real wisdom of this advice requires. Prudenee. 
such as Mr. Bagehot has advised does not consist merely jn. 
withdrawing opposition to the inevitable after a long course of 
irritating and violent invective against it, but in withholding 
those unwise words which do almost as much mischief as unwise 
acts themselves. 

Again, let the Conservatives listen to Mr. Bagehot’s almost 
ostentatiously timid counsels on crises like those which are close 
at hand :— 


“T should venture so far as to lay down for an approximate role: 
that the House of Lords ought, on a first-class subject, to be slow— 
very slow—in rejecting a Bill passed even once by a large majority 
of the House of Commons. I would not, of course, lay this down as 
an unvarying rule; as I have said, I have for practical purposes no: 
belief in unvarying rules. Majorities may be either genuine or fic- 
titious, and if they are not genuine, if they do not embody the opinion 
of the representative as well as the opinion of the constituency, no 
one would wish to have any attention paid to them. But if the 
opinion of the nation be strong and be universal, if it be really be- 
lieved by Members of Parliament, as well as by those who send them 
to Parliament, in my judgment the Lords should yield at once, ané 
should not resist it. My main reason is one which has not been much 
urged. As a theoretical writer I can venture to say, what no elected 
Member of Parliament, Conservative or Liberal, can venture to say, 
that I am exceedingly afraid of the ignorant multitude of the new 
constituencies. I wish to have as great and as compact a power as 
possible to resist it. But a dissension between the Lords and Com- 
mons divides that resisting power; as I have explained, the House of 
Commons still mainly represents the plutocracy, the Lords represent 
the aristocracy. The main interest of both these classes is now 
identical, which is to prevent or to mitigate the rule of uneducated 
numbers. But to prevent it effectually, they must not quarrel 
among themselves; they must not bid one against the other for the 
aid of their common opponent. And this is precisely the effect of.a 
division between Lords and Commons. - The two great bodies of the 
educated rich go to the constituencies to decide between them, and 
the majority of the constituencies now consist of the uneducated poor. 
This cannot be for the advantage of any one. In doing so besides, 
the aristocracy forfeit their natural position—that by which they 
would gain most power, and in which they would do most good. They 
ought to be the heads of the plutocracy. In all countries new wealth 
is ready to worship old wealth, if old wealth will only let it, and I 
need not say that in England new wealth is eager in its worship. 
Satirist after satirist has told us how quick, how willing, how anxious 
are the newly-made rich to associate with the ancient rich. Rank 
probably in no country whatever has so much ‘ market’ value as it 
has in England just now. Of course, there have been many countries 
in which certain old families, whether rich or poor, were worshipped: 
by whole populations with a more intense and poetic homage ; but I 
doubt if there has ever been any in which all old families and all 
titled families received more ready observance from those who were 
their equals, and perhaps their superiors, in wealth, their equals in 
culture, and their inferiors only in descent and rank. The possessors 
of the ‘ material’ distinctions of life, as a political econamist would 
class them, rush to worship those who possess the immaterial dis: 
tinctions. Nothing can be more politically useful than such homage, 
if it be skilfully ased ; no folly can be idler than to repel and reject it.” 


That is, indeed,’ what Madame Mohl would have called 
“ nutritious” reading for Conservatives of the present day. 
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The general drift of the book is in favour of resisting 
miformity, and of promoting variety, of franchise- qualification 
gs the best mode of getting at a really Representative Chamber ; 
put that line of counsel has been knocked on the head by the 
Conservatives themselves, and now only applies to the proper 
gelection of constituencies, which in all probability must consist 
of voters all qualified by nearly the same franchise. Still, to the 
gelection of constituencies, the principle of aiming at variety, 
and not at uniformity, does apply ; and for that purpose, we, as 
Liberals, can adopt it heartily. So long as the minority in 
the country is represented only by a proportional minority 
of Members in the House of Commons, it is of the utmost 
importance to the principle of democracy itself that the 
minority should be so represented, and not left out of account 
altogether. It is no democrat who would try to prevent 50,000 
well-to-do people, living in each others’ immediate neighbour- 
hood, from choosing their own Member as freely as the 50,000 
poor of the neighbouring parish would choose theirs. And yet 
this may be prevented by so juggling with the boundaries of 
constituencies as to manage to merge the well-to-do of every 
constituency in a mass of poor, with whom they would have 
no sympathy of political feeling. The true principle of any 
Redistribution Bill ought to be determined by Mr. Bagehot’s 
principle, though the Conservatives have determined for them- 
selves that the suffrage cannot and shall not be so determined. 
Indeed, it will be easy, in discussing any such Bill, so to apply 
the principle of variety as to obtain the greatest possible differ- 
ence of type between constituency and constituency which may 
be consistent with the democratic principle of numerical 
equality in the new constituencies to be created, and to provide 
that it shall be the intent of the Constitution to keep these 
constituencies, so far as possible, typical and characteristic for 
the future. 





A NOBLE WIFE.* 


Tue author states in the preface that this book is an attempt to 
produce “a drama, in the form and under the conditions of a 
novel ;” but what that may mean is not very apparent, as the 
work does not contain more dramatic situations than are to be 
found in many other novels, nor is it marked by any distinctive 
peculiarity of construction, unless an occasional disconnected- 
ness and want of smoothuess in the action are to be so considered. 
The book derives its title from Cranmer’s second wife, of whom 
history records that she was the niece of Osiander, that 
Cranmer married her at Nuremburg in 1531, that he kept the 
marriage a secret, and that he had to banish her from England 
when the Six Articles Statute was passed, in 1539. This is the 
foundation on which the story is constructed. It represents her as 
coming to England without her husband’s wish or knowledge, just 
before the birth of her first child ; after that event has taken place, 
she finds the baby an impediment to her flight back to Germany, 
so leaves it in a boat on a lake in Sir John Oldcastle’s grounds, 
with an unsigned letter committing it to the care of Lady Old- 
castle, a staunch Roman Catholic. This last lady, moved by 
compassion, accepts the charge, and treats and loves the name- 
less child as if he had been her own son. Some years later, 
Mrs. Cranmer, still preserving a mysterious silence as to her 
identity, wishes the boy to be restored to her; and to this, Lady 
Oldcastle not unnaturally objects, unless the soi-disant wife 
and mother will reveal who she is. The question of who is to 
have possession of the boy leads to jealous and hostile feelings 
between the real and the adopted mothers; a further cause of 
dispute is that each of them is most anxious for him to be 
brought up in her own religious faith. Here the story does not 
make Mrs, Cranmer’s behaviour altogether consistent with her 
principles, since a person who regarded it as of the utmost import- 
ance for her son to become a Protestant would hardly have aban- 
doned him to the care of Lady Oldcastle, on the chance of that 
lady’s educating him in the heresy she abhorred—which abhor- 
rence was quite widely enough known to have been easily ascer- 
tained on inquiry. There is a want of probability in other ways, 
also, about Mrs. Cranmer’s behaviour to her child. The need for 
deserting him is not made sufficiertly apparent for the reader to 
be altogether satisfied that it may not have been done as much 
from caprice as from real necessity; and, besides that, was it 
reasonable to expect that when Lady Oldcastle had learnt to 
love the boy who had been thrust upon her unsought, she would 
be willing to give him up at a moment’s notice to a person of 
whom she knew nothing? The portrait of Lady Oldcastle is a 





spirited one; to our mind, she is more interesting, because 

more life-like, than the heroine; and her devoted love to her 

husband is brought into so much prominence as to suggest 

the idea that the book ought by rights to have been 

called, “‘ Two Noble Wives.” A strong Roman Catholic, she is 

terribly distressed at Sir John’s leanings towards the Reformers ; 

yet never does she allow religious differences to separate her 

from him, but cleaves stedfastly to him, in poverty, exile, and 

prison, and ever strives earnestly to win him back to that faith 
from which she herself never swerves for an instant. Her 
readiness to sacrifice herself for him is shown in a scene early in 
the story, when he has dismantled a chapel in a fit of passion, 
and she, though proud and hot-tempered, humiliates herself, to 
save him from being denounced to the authorities, and declares 
that she alone is to blame. as having provoked him to the deed 
by hasty speech. Notwithstanding her orthodoxy, she is not 
over and above respectful to her father-confessor, and the 
mixture of contempt for the individual and respect for his 
office with which she treats him is very amusing; if all 
Romanists behaved similarly, there would be small cause to 
dread the priest’s influence in a household. Sir John Oldcastle 
is a good study of a sincerely religious and virtuous man, be- 
coming more and more convinced that the Reformers were right, 
and having the courage of his convictions up to a certain point, 
but not the point of martyrdom. The following is a thoroughly 
characteristic utterance of his: “ Blessed sometimes—though I 
confess, not often—are the compromisers.” There is both beauty 
and force in the character of Ishmael Johnes, a half-fanatical 
Protestant tailor, who is affectionate and unselfish, with the 
simplicity of a child and the fidelity of a dog. Gladly helping 
his master to desecrate a chapel, he is yet so superstitious 
as to deem it almost sacrilege to tear a blank leaf out of a 
bible; intricacies of doctrine are beyond his comprehension, 
and he dies exclaiming, ‘I believe as my friend believes.” 


Cranmer does not appear in person until near the end 
of the book, yet he may be said to pervade it all through, 
certainly not in a way to give a favourable impression of him. 
A Roman Catholic priest who violates his vows of celibacy, 
keeps his marriage secret lest it should hinder his worldly 
advancement, lives in high position and honour whilst his wife 
is exposed to unfounded slanders, devotes himself to trying 
secretly to upset doctrines to which he outwardly professes 
allegiance—a man, in short, whose life is for years a living lie— 
this is the disagreeable and jesuitical portrait of Cranmer pre- 
sented by these pages. We subjoin part of a fine scene describ- 
ing his interview with his wife in prison, when he tells her of his 
recantation, and seeks to justify his past actions in the persecu- 
tion and condemnation of his fellow-Reformers (such as Joan 
Bocher and George Van Paris), actions which must certainly 
have required an immense amount of special pleading to reconcile 
them with his conscience :— 


“© Cowardice ? Were I to recant, would you stamp your husband 
with so ignominious a name ?’—‘I refuse to answer a question that 
so wrongs my husband that only himself could be guilty of suggesting 
such a crime to me?’ She said this with a smile, but also with a 
warmth of tone she could not conceal. ‘ But suppose a man regard- 
less of himself; nerved to bear any, whatever pangs other men may 
inflict on him; and yet pausing in doubt and hesitation, because he 
has put his hand to a great work—a work the Lord has commissioned 
him to do; which if he dies he fears may long remain incomplete, or 
be even subject to a fatal overthrow altogether; and yet that if he 
lives opportunity may again arise to accomplish all—what then ?” 
—‘ He has no such choice !’ she responded passionately. ‘ God’s work 
he must leave in God’s hands, who will, if He needs them, find fresh 
and fitting instruments. But the work of such a man as you speak 
of is to live in perfecting it, if he can; or to die in perfecting it, if he 
cannot; for there is no perfection like that which a great human 
maker gives to his fabric when he cements it with his own blood ; 
always supposing that the question is of being consistent with his 
work, and consistent with himself to the last—or being faithless to 
both.’—‘ Wife! wife! I have already followed Sir John’s example. 
Now curse me! Now unsay all you have ever said of honour or 
respect for me!’ It was some time before she would believe him, 
for her usually unerring instinct found something contradictory be- 
tween so terrible a revelation, and the tones, looks, and gestures that 
accompanied it. ‘Listen to me, patiently,’ he said. ‘I see in you 
not only the cherished wife of my bosom, my consoler through life, 
but also the genius of posterity ; and I feelin standing before you I 
stand at the bar of a dread tribunal,—which still is not God’s tribunal, 
but man’s, In sickness of soul and deep remorse I look back on my 
past life, and I see many things done to which I have been a consent- 
ing, though unwilling party, and that I never would do again. God 
help me! I have sat in judgment on Protestants, and have shared 
in their condemnation to death. Is not that terrible? Why did I 
so far yield? Because the evil done was no part of my bringing- 
about ; because it was impossible to guide the mighty stream of events 





* A Noble Wife. By J. Saunders. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


except by going to some extent with it, and retaining influence and 
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power; while I knew, by guiding it, I might be helping to create-a 
new England, a new faith, a new and holier development of human- 
ity. Ihave done that! I dare to tell you, posterity will confirm 
thus much. Can you wonder, then, that even with a Mary on the 
throne I did not give up hope? I thought it might be yet my 
privilege to live, and see—either through her people, or the people of 
her Protestant successor, if Mary have no children—a restoration of 
all that now seems to be but a lamentable wreck.’ ” 

The time when the arbitrary Henry VIII. was wavering between 
the old and new faiths, and was succeeded first by the Protestant 
Edward VI. and then by the Roman-Catholic Mary, was a period 
when those who cared more to stand well with the powers that be, 
and to secure themselves from risks of pains and penalties, than 
to be true to any particular form of religion, must, no doubt, 
have been sorely exercised how to act. The vacillating, timid, 
time-serving state of mind thus produced is shown in A Noble 
Wife, as affecting the male rather than the female characters ; 
for both the Roman-Catholic Lady Oldcastle and the Protestant 
Mrs. Cranmer are alike free from the lukewarmness and 
tendency to let unworthy prudential considerations interfere 
with religious belief, to which their husbands are liable. The 
book is clever, but does not show the author at his best; and 
the wife who is its heroine does not excite our admiration and 
sympathy, as did the woman who filled the same post in Abel 
Drake’s Wife. A person who wishes to produce a good histori- 
cal novel requires yn unusual gift for throwing himself into 
unfamiliar surroundings. Probably Mr. Saunders has been 
hampered by the effort to do this, and has therefore fallen short 
of his own highest capability. 





LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 

Tuk private correspondence and diaries of public men of the 
past have long been objects of research, as the best materials for 
history which aspires to go below the surface. In publishing 
the present book, which consists of extracts from the pocket- 
book of his grandfather, the author has gone somewhat out of 
the beaten track, and given us the diary and entries thought 
worthy of note by a private gentleman of the last century. The 
life of Thomas Wale, the grandfather in question, is a peculiarly 
good one for the experiment, as it extended over nearly the 
whole of the century, he being born in 1701 and dying in 1796, 
and was curiously compounded of the successful foreign mer- 
chant and the well-to-do country squire. He was the scion of 
an old family of whom his dutiful descendant gives the usual 
particulars how they were Crusaders, sheriffs, knights, county 
Members, and so forth. But apparently the fortunes of the 
house were on the wane, as the hero of the book was apprenticed 
at the age of seventeen to a merchant at Lynn, and at 
the age of twenty-four was sent off to Riga as a factor 
and commission agent. Riga had only then belonged to 
Russia for fourteen years, having been taken by Peter 
the Great from the Swedes in 1710, and its trade in hemp, 
flax, and timber was chiefly carried on by foreign mer- 
chants, of whom those of the English factory were the chief, 
“and lived in avery hospitable and splendid manner.” But 
Riga was a very “close” borough. “No foreigner was per- 
mitted to deall with any man but with the Burgers or freemen 
of the Citty, or resell goods bought there, at all.” Further, 
“‘ Noe foreigner or unfreemen were at any time permitted to keep 
house, nor their own bed, board, or table, but were then obliged 
to lodge and board in the house of a Riga Burger, or Burger’s 
widow, as the writer hereof surely experienced in 1729-30, when, 
under pretence he hired a poor, old Burger’s widow to bear the 
name of keeping house for him, without her being in the 
house, and gave her fifty roubles annually for her name only.” 
But “this even was prohibited by the Riga magistrates. .. . . So 
[the “so” is to be noted], after that Miss Louisa Rudolphina 
Rakten arrived from Blankenburg, and that Thos. Wale and 
she had honourably concluded on a marriage, they journeyed on 
to Mittau, ye Principality of Courland (a dukedom of Poland 
not subject to Russia), and there privately solemnised their 
marriage on March 17th, 1749, and so returned to their house- 
keeping, she as owner and keeper of the house in her own name, 
and T. Wale, with his partners and clerks, or her lodgers and 
boarders,” until “these rigid laws were subsided. They then 
thought proper to convince the world of their connubial rights 
by a new marriage in Riga, in 1760, from which time she took 
the proper name of Wale. Before this,” adds the diarist, 
regardless, as he is continually, of his self-imposed oratio obliqua, 
‘our tableing linen was marked ‘ L. R.’ and ‘L. R. R.’” 





* My Grandfather's Pocket-book. By the Rev. Henry John Wale, M.A, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 





Mr. Wale seems to have caught a Tartar in his 
Rudolphina, as we are continually having entries reveal. 
ing domestic quarrels. For instance, on October 12th, 1774 
“ Daughter Polly having this day behaved rudely and impudent] : 
to her mamma (and that in my hearing), received my reproach, 
and chastisements.” On March 22nd, 1775, “a long altercation 
with Mrs. Wale about her reconciliation with her daughter Polly 
in which she remained fully repugnant ;” and, at last, in J une 
the same year, “after that Mrs. Wale and daughter Polly have 
long had enmity and ill-will, the mamma too severe and the 
daughter somewhat as obstinate and provoking, have on all sides 
consented to part,” so poor Polly is packed off to school. That it 
was not Polly’s fault appears probable from an entry, October 
1775, when some one having borrowed Mr. Wale’s “ hobby” and lost 
it, on his return “some words arose between him and Mrs. Wale, 
upon which Mrs. W. called him names and abused him; and by 
their mutual consent he was instantly to leave our house.” Andon 
another occasion, “ Our servant-maid, Hetty, having been saucy 
to her mistress, was turned away ;” and when a man-servant jg 
caught “roguishly stealing out a bottle of brandy or rum” 
from the cellar, he begs forgiveness, and that “I would conceal 
the same from his mistress.” But to return to Riga. Mr, 
Wale very quickly made a considerable fortune there, chiefly 
through supplying the British Navy with ship-masts and hemp 
for ropes,—though on the occasion “ of ‘ye great and fatal con. 
tract in hemp” the firm lost no less than £10,000. However, 
as a few years afterwards he returned to England, and in 1783. 
1784, long after his return, he got £9,500 for his share of profits 
in a single year, the business was not, on the whole, a bad one, 
Not much information is given about prices at Riga; but we 
learn that at Cassan, in Russia, in 1738, a fat goose and turkey 
together cost 14 copecks (7d. English) ; a sirloin of beef weighing 
fifteen pounds, 6d. English ; and three dishes of nice fish, 
gudgeons, turbots, and goudlings, 5d. together ; while a German 
man and woman servants cost 11 roubles, or some 45s. a year. 
“Thus,” as the person who gives the information says, “you 
can’t spend a great deal of money in housekeeping.” But 
prices in England, too, were enough to make one’s mouth 
water. When Mr. Wale came back, he set up as country 
gentleman in Cambridgeshire, and estimates his total yearly 
expenses at £580. Chariot and horses, £50; two sons’ 
board and clothes, £60; man and boy’s wages and living, 
£60; three maids, £20; housekeeping, say victuals and beer, 
39s. per week; and so on in proportion. It seems that the 
wages were much over-estimated, as a footman, also to work in 
garden, cost only £7 ayear, and his living; a ploughman the same, 
a coachman, “ without vailles,” eleven guineas. Food must also 
have been cheap, as he bought two large fowls at 6d. each. 
Schooling was absurdly low. Mr. Foote, £50; St. Paul’s School, 
board, lodging, and education, £35 14s.; while Mr. Heath’s, at 
Harrow, and Mr. Veser’s and assistants, at Reigate, Surrey, 
“short and compendious finishing of youth,” cost only sixteen 
guineas. Doctoring, too, was relatively cheap, as daughter 
Polly had a tooth drawn for half-a-guinea. On the other hand, 
law was expensive, it costing no less than £126 to get Louisa 
Rudolphina naturalised. 


Altogether, there is a good deal of interesting information to 
be gathered from the book as to how our forefathers lived in 
the eighteenth century. But the book has been unnecessarily 
enlarged by the insertion of numerous and sometimes lengthy 
scraps of poetry, most of them quite common and well known, 
such as “ Celia’s Charms ” and Atterbury “ Ona Lady’s Fan,” 
which the old gentleman had copied out as good things. There 
is also a would-be funny introduction, and divers witty com- 
ments scattered about the book, which are not in the best possible 
taste. But on the whole, the book has been well edited, and if 
its pages are turned over not too carefully, a very agreeable hour 
or two may be spent with it. 


Louisa 





A NOVEL ABOUT THE REGENCY.* 
Onty the other day, we were all reading what Mr. Anthony 
Trollope says in his Autobiography about the hopeless unpopu- 
larity of historical novels, and finding confirmation of it in our 
own experience. Now comes a proof of the rule, in the shape of 
an exception of a striking kind. Everybody is reading, every- 
body is talking about Abigel Rove, although heretofore even 
those devourers of three volumes daily who form the modern 
version of the dragon-and-the-maiden legends, but somehow 








* Abigel Rowe: a Chronicle of the Regency, By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
London: Bentley. 
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se their constituents, could by no means be induced to 

Jook at an historical romance. They would almost as soon have 
read history itself! Even in France, people do not read Dumas 
; a generation has arisen that knows not D’Artagnan, 
‘Athos, or Porthos, that cares nothing for Le Balafré, and for 
whom the Chevalier de Maison Rouge would be a mere mad- 
man. That, however, is a wise French proverb which says,— 
“Ne dites pas, ‘Fontaine, jamais je boirai de ton eau;’” and 
we recommend it to Mr. Wingfield, who has a peculiar instinct 
for French proverbs, for his novel admirably points its moral. 
Historical romance was the fountain which might flow— 
put had better not—however lavishly, in vain; we would not 
drink of its water, and canny publishers would hardly care to 
bring us to it, or rather, it to us. What has wrought the 
sudden change, and set all the novel-reading world—a larger 
one than philosophers suspect, though probably most cf them 
gwell its nuambers—all agog about an historical romance, and 
ready to dash through thick-and-thin to the circulating libraries, 
in order greedily to read of the “ Adonis of fifty” whose “ final 
pulverisation ” was the congenial task of Mr. Thackeray, more 
than a score of years ago? Simply this,—Mr. Wingfield has 
“accommodated ” the historical novel as cleverly as ever did a 
heaven-born chef de cuisine his plain meats, and serves up a 
dainty dish altogether to the taste of an age which will by no 
means “away with” the sword and plume, the destrier and the 
dungeon, the tournay and its queen, or, indeed especially, with 
the prancing-and-majestic style of narrative. The actual, the 
real, especially on the seamy side of them; the common, very 
common, talk and ways of the Court of the Regency ; the coarse 


Wales and York, at that time—if, indeed, any portion of their 
life could be called private, considering how open was its dis- 
soluteness,—and the plainest possible dealing with the character 
and habits of Caroline of Brunswick, together with the dispers- 
sion of the sentimental myth that has grown up around the 
“sonsy ” image of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and turned 
that kind-hearted tomboy into a being quite too good for this 
world; all this, written in the energetic, easy, but decidedly 
odd style that belongs to Mr. Wingfield, constitutes the attrac- 
tion of the book. 

It cannot be said that the author does much for his high- 
placed dramatis persone in the way of levelling-up. The pro- 
cess by which he manages to leave on his reader’s mind the im- 
pression that George was not so bad after all, but very much 
the victim of circumstances; that there was something almost 


his excruciating wife, and that our judgment of him ought to 
be modified by consideration of the ill-treatment which he ex- 
perienced from both his odious parents, is of the levelling-down 
description. He does manage to create this impression, how- 
ever; next to the daughter of the wretched pair, between whose 
respective kinds of vulgarity there seems to have been not much 
to choose, we feel more kindly towards George than towards 
any of the people whom Mr. Wingfield makes to buzz about our 
ears, in his strange and attractive fashion. 


The motto on the title-page of the story is “ Chaque Age 
a son esprit, ses plaisirs, et ses mocurs.” It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the age which is thus painted may not find its 
repetition in history, for it was a truly hideous one. The 
proverbial homage which vice pays to virtue—hypocrisy— 
would be preferable to such an indecent flaunting in the face of 
the sun of all the passion, vice, meanness, and hatefulness of 
human nature. The lives of these people were like a dream 
that is not only bad, but disgusting, with its gorging, swilling, 
swearing, swindling, boxing, gambling, and indecency. It is 
needless to speak of the evil—more frightful, inasmuch as it in- 
volved masses of honest and industrious people, who had to 
suffer because such unclean animals sat in the seat of the rulers, 
—that attended the exercise of power by such men as the Royal 
Princes and their associates. We are bound to give great praise 
to those two chapters of Mr. Wingtield’s first volume, entitled 
respectively, “ Retrospect” and “ At Home and Abroad,” in 
which he gives a brilliant sketch of the political and social 
situation. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert figures on the scene, of course, living in her 
retirement at Brighton, and interfering in the affairs of Mr. 
Wingfield’s heroine, Abigel Rowe, for a good purpose, and with 
effect. An interview between the Prince and his discarded wife 
is an admirable episode, and the following passage lends its 


_ “Mrs. Fitzherbert jadged him aright, who was sneered at by carp- 
ing critics as the acme of fickleness, for to the end George was true 
to her.” [The author does not mean faithful, of course, but only that 
George never ceased to love her.] “On his deathbed, the King spoke 
anxiously to his Grace of Wellington, imploring him to see that the 
tiny chain about his neck, which bore a precious freight, was allowed 
to linger there. The Duke fulfilled his trust. The lock of bright brown 
hair, covered by the half diamond, was enclosed within the coffin, and 
is lying now upon the dust that once was George IV.” 
There is something phantasmagoric and whirlwindy in the 
book ; there are no pauses, the reader is swept along with it; 
and in what company! Caroline of Brunswick, with her fiddlers 
and toadies, at Kensington Palace, and at her “ Trou Madame ” in 
Bayswater; Princess Charlotte, with her governesses, at Warwick 
House ; the dissolute crew who made up the shameful Court of 
the Regent; and George himself, with Townshend, the Bow-Strect 
officer, and a pleasing group of pugilists always in attendance, 
at Carlton House, and, later at the Pavilion; with the Mar- 
chioness of Hertford for confidant and adviser; the Ministers, 
whom we meet but casually; the mean, miserly, spiteful Queen 
(whom Mr. Wingfield portrayed so forcibly in his Lady Ctrizel) ; 
the masqueraders, the playhouse people, a crowd of tumbling, 
tipsy figures, all dancing along the path of perdition; and, 
perhaps the most cleverly drawn in the whole ghastly yet 
amusing show, Sheridan and Brummel. Mr. Wingfield has 
the happiest way of introducing his historical personages into 
his story quite naturally; they come in and go out like life, 
without the waxwork or automaton effects of the historical novel 
proper, and unreadable. ‘This is especially the case with 
Sheridan ; he is made to take his share in the action easily, 
without a creak. His death, with its tragi-comic surroundings, 
is finely told, and we are forced to say that the author seems to 
us to have taken the exact measure of,— 

“The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all.’’ 

We would rather think better of one whom we admire so 
ardently. In these few lines his history is told :— 

“A great man, too simple to profit by his greatness, in whom 
genius was unaccompanied by judgment. Byron said of him that all 
he did was of the best. From his brain emanated the best comedy, 
The School for Scandal; the best burlesque, The Critic; the best 
address, The Monologue on Garrick; and the best Parliamentary 
oration, The Begum Speech. In society he shone superb, until he 
grew maudlin drunk. He was so genial that he could soften even an 
attorney. In spite of endless lessons, he never lost his confidence in 
the goodness of men. Though his works showed a knowledge of 
human nature, it was confined to his pen alone, for in all his acts he 
was the dupe of the designing knave. At the age of sixty-five he 
died, and the debts which had crushed him amounted, as it turned 
out, to four thousand pounds, in trivial sums. Like his comrade of 
younger days, the august Signor, he was a muddler. George, when 
he heard of his end, was more moved than he chose to show, and 
locked himself up in his apartments for a week, refusing to be 
comforted.” 

The story which has this brilliant setting of historical por- 
traits, like diamonds in a picture-frame, is an ingenious one, well 
devised to set forth the social features of the time; but it is of 
less interest than its accessories, strictly so called. Mr. Wing- 
field is an expert in “ sumptuary,” and his familiarity with that 
complicated branch of human knowledge is of great utility in 
producing the lifelikeness of his book. For instance, here is his 
first picture of Caroline of Brunswick :— 

“The second of the two ladies, aged about forty, was stout, painted, 
raddled, with a large head and short neck, a quantity of light hair 
gathered in an untidy knot under a monstrous beaver hat, quick, 
beady eyes, deep sunk in their orbits, and a scarcity of clothing ill- 
suited to so overblown a figure. A lilac-silk pelisse was worn negli- 
gently open, displaying a short-waisted robe of thinnest sprigged 
muslin, through the lower part of which was plainly visible a pair of 
thick ankles and wrinkled stockings. The jewelled bracelets on her 
rough arms seemed to intimate that she was a person of importance, 
which suggestion was corroborated by a sharp, querulous manner, as 
of one who is accustomed to obedience ; but then, on the other hand, 
her attire was of the crumpled, flashy kind that is worn by vulgar 
drabs. The stockings, of common thread, were wofully unclean, and 
the low shoes of primrose satin were unlaced and not innocent of 
holes. She tossed off her hat with an impatient, puffing gesture, and 
ran through unbrushed locks a set of short, fat fingers, much 
beringed, but sadly in reed of soap.” 

The last glimpse we get of the Princess (her husband speaks 
of her as “the Dreadful Woman,” and she of him as “ the 
Brute”) is very characteristic ; it is given to us together with a 
description of the Regent’s grief for his daughter :— 

“Caroline would not die, not she; she would live yet to plague 
him for half a century. Only the other day, a letter of hers had 
fallen into his hands, in which she wrote, ‘Since de English won't 
give me de great honour of being Princesse de Galles, I will be 
Caroline, a happy, merry soul. De old Bégum, de Queen, is on her 





effect to the palliative purpose of the author :— 


last legs, I hear; mais ca ne me fait ni froid ni chaud. There was a 
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| 
time when I should have been glad, but now noting in de world do I | 
care for save to pass de time quickly.’ She received the news of | 
Charlotte’s tragic fate with perfect apathy, too much absorbed in the | 
enjoyment of her eccentric freedom to heed such a trifle.” 
The raconteur air of this remarkable novel lends it extraordi- | 
nary attraction; it is a strange story, and the author “speaks | 
it trippingly on the tongue.” | 


| 
Sie Gre | 


PROFESSOR WEISS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
Proressor Weiss’s first volume consists of two books, entitled | 
respectively ‘‘ The Sources,” in which the origin and the mutual | 
relations of the Four Gospels are discussed ; and “The Prepara- 
tion,” dealing with the life of Christ as far as the Wedding 


Feast in Cana of Galilee. The style is somewhat cumbrous, | 


and, whether from the fault of the author or of the translator we | ealt wit 
| first has every historical probability in its favour; that in the most 


know not, wanting in lucidity. ‘The reader is apt, in spite of a 
close attention, to lose the drift of the argument, and would be 
thankful for a more precise enunciation of it. Still, he cannot 
fail to recognise a work of great critical acumen, the result of a 
most careful and complete study, and which, while conceived 
in a reverent spirit, is certainly not wanting in boldness. 

For the details of the argument in the first book, Professor 

Weiss refers us to earlier :publications from his pen, in which 
that argument is fully set out. We must for this reason, and 
because any complete discussion of the subject would transcend 
any available space, content ourselves with indicating the 
conclusions at which he has arrived. These, indeed, are highly 
interesting, not only for the intrinsic value which any open- 
minded student of the New Testament will be ready to concede 
to them, but for their revelation of the gulf—for it is nothing 
less—that divides the stand-points of German and of English 
orthodoxy. The English divine is commonly disposed to accept 
without question the simple traditionary account of the author- 
ship of the Gospels. The First, for instance, he attributes without 
hesitation to the Apostle whose name it bears, and probably 
dismisses as a delusion the idea of a Hebrew or Aramaic original- 
Such a reader will be startled by the freedom with which Pro- 
fessor Weiss thinks on this subject. Of the existence of the 
Aramaic original he has no doubt whatever, and he sees his way 
to definitely fixing the date of its appearance to the year 67, or, 
at least, to the latter half of what, by a numeration which 
we do not understand, he calls the “sixth decade.” But 
this document is, he thinks, irrecoverably lost, the Matthew 
Gospel that we have not even being a translation. On the 
contrary, he sees plain proof that the writer was not even a 
Palestinian Jew; that he was learned, indeed, and acquainted 
with the Hebrew original of the Old Testament, but inaccurate 
in Palestinian geography, and generally occupying the stand- 
point both in what he inserts and in what he omits of a Jew of 
the Dispersion. He is supposed to have had in his hands the 
Gospel of St. Mark, this, again, having been founded partly on 
the recollections of St. Peter, communicated to his favourite 
disciple, and partly on a Greek translation of the original 
Matthew, which it is not difficult to believe may have reached 
Rome (where the Mark Gospel is supposed to have been written) 
somewhere about the year 69. Out of this Mark Gospel, then, 
“the entire contents of which, with the perfectly insignificant 
exception of a few unimportant fragments, have been transferred 
to our First Gospel,” and out of the original Matthew, which was 
also in the writer’s hands, the Matthew that we have was 
constructed. The theory of this construction is thus sum- 
marised :—‘‘ The form of the oldest Apostolic document [the 
Aramaic Matthew], which was really only a collection of a 
material, was no longer adequate for the later period. A com- 
plete representation of the life of Jesus was required, and to 
the Evangelist, who was not himself an eye-witness of the life 
of Jesus, nothing presented itself as being such but the oldest 
attempt in this direction, as it is given to us by the Mark docu- 
ment. The latter is laid by him at the foundation, and affords 
the historical background for his delineation, and more espe- 
cially there is borrowed from it the whole history of the Passion. 
Within the framework thus granted, he tries to place the 
matetial derived from the Apostolic source, partly introducing 
particular passages into suitable places to supplement what is 
there already, partly inserting them in larger masses.” 

To St. Luke’s Gospel Professor Weiss attributes a very similar 
origin. He is quite certain that “he was not acquainted with 
our canonical Matthew ;” but it is equally clear to him that he 
had the Mark document in his hands, and also the original 








a 
Matthew, which, indeed, a writer so careful as he describes him. 
self to have been in collecting authentic materials could not 
have overlooked. What remains unaccounted for by these two 
sources we must refer to the other documents which may be 
supposed to have lain before him, the works of the “may 
who had attempted to set in order,” as the Preface has it, the 
facts of the Master’s life. 
It is when we come to the Fourth Gospel that we find the 


| most striking part of Professor Weiss’s work. He turns the 


tables most completely on the impugners of this document, Jy 
his view, it is the only really Apostolic Gospel of the Four, and gp 
far as it differs from them, must be placed above them in point 
of authority. He thinks,— 

“ That in almost every place where actual differences between John 
and the Synoptists fall to be dealt with, the representation of the 


striking differences, such as the chronological extent of the pablic 
activity of Jesus, the repeated visits to the feasts, the early date of 
the Last Supper, undesigned indications in the Synoptic tradition 
itself, establish the statements of John; that, finally, it is not 
seldom through the adjustments and the peculiar contributions of 
this Gospel that the events related by the older Gospels, and their 
connection with each other, first become intelligible to us.” 

It does not need proof that the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is 
the Christ of Christian orthodoxy ; and it certainly strengthens 
indefinitely the position of this orthodoxy, if it can be estab. 
lished that this picture is the one, and the only one, which 
comes to us attested by the signature, so to speak, of one who 
drew from the original. Nor is this inconsistent with the ad. 
mission that the picture was, if the expression may be allowed, 


to find in Jesus’ own words points of connection for his own 
more advanced knowledge of Christ’s person, and apprehension 
of the salvation which he had found in them, caused the Evan. 
gelist frequently to render them with meanings and elucidations 
which far surpassed their original scope.” Something of a 
veil must have been drawn over the Divine Personality, a veil 
which was afterwards removed; and the Apostles may well haye 
sometimes written in the light of the later rather than of the 
earlier knowledge. 

It will now be seen that the difference spoken of earlier in 
this notice between German and English orthodoxy does not, 
after all, touch the bases of belief. Verbal inspiration and 
the polemics which uses for its weapons isolated texts, indeed, 
disappear ; but the foundations of faith are firmly laid, all the 
more firmly, we may be permitted to say, because no longer 
encumbered. And it is in the spirit of convinced belief that 
Professor Weiss proceeds to deal with the second part of his 
subject,—the actual life of Christ. He demands in an intro- 
ductory letter, addressed to Professor Voigt, of Leipsic, that 
judgment on the question whether he “ has succeeded in sketch- 
ing a really life-like picture of the greatest drama the history of 
the world has seen,” should be suspended till the publication of 
his second volume. What we have in the portion here presented to 
us makes us look forward with much iuterest to what is to come, 
We can form a general idea of the lines which it will follow, and 
feel sure that it will be a valuable contribution to Christology. 
The specially difficult subject of the correlation of the divine 
and human natures in the Person of the Saviour, a subject in 
dealing with which the popular theology is very apt to lapse 
into sheer monophysitism, seems likely, from what we see, to be 
treated in a satisfactory way. We may refer our readers to 
pp. 330-6, where a distinction of great value is drawn between 
divine omniscience and omnipotence, and the “superior know- 
ledge and supernatural power of operation” bestowed upon 
Christ as “ necessary for the execution of his calling.” In this 
bestowal Professor Weiss sees the chief significance of the descent 
of the Spirit (John i., 32), though he also regards it as 
symbolising the burial of Christ’s former life, and the emerging 
to one that was new, and differed from the old, “ not by reason of 
its sinlessness, but only by its being dedicated from that time 
forward to his great divine calling!’ Messrs. Clark deserve 
the thanks of all students of theology for introducing to them 
this book, though, indeed, it is but one out of a great array of 
valuable works which they have continued to send out for now 
nearly forty years. _ 


MR. F. M. CRAWFORD’S “ DOCTOR CLAUDIUS.”* 
CartyLe was fond of talking about a certain Ram-Dass, who 
had “ fire enough in his belly to burn up the sins of all the 
world.” Well, there is fire, or rather “ go,” enough in this one- 








* The Life cf Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated by John Walter 
Hope, M.A. Vol, I, Edinbu 
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“* Doctor Claudius : a True Story. By F. Marion Crawford, Macmillan avd 
Co. 1883, 


idealised. “It is certain,” says our author, “that the endeavour . 
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— of . . 
yolumed novel to cover all its crudities and imperfections, and 


it may be safely prescribed as an antidote for ennui, to all who 
are suffering from that self-imposed incubus. Why the author 
calls his cheery and chivalrous romance of modern life a “True 
Story,” is not for us to say. It is clearly nothing of the 
kind, though an acute French proverb, which the Psychical 
Research Society might profitably take for its motto, warns 

ainst making probability the test of truth. “Le vraisem- 
plable est la vérité pour les sots!” Why, certainly ; but it is 
not for what Mr. Crawford tells, but for what he conceals, that 
we object to his title as a misnomer. His story has a hero, the 
biggest hero in the world, except himself, to adopt Swift's 
exegesis of “none but himself can be his parallel.” Divinely 
tall and most divinely fair, with an eye like Mars and a 
front like Jove, with ten thousand pounds’ worth of pearls and 
other “ good gifts ” in pocket, and with no one but a childless 
old uncle between himself and a “ possibility,” which the author 
is too shy to describe, but is something higher than a rich 
English dukedom. This distinguished person is found, when 
the curtain rises, calmly vegetating as a “ privat-docent, in the 
University of Heidelberg, Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany.” 
He has been at it now for ten years or so, “unduly consuming 
the midnight oil,” getting pale of face and drawn of nose, the 
last, of course, “ high aquiline.”” We mark these signs, because 
they justify some scepticism about an athletic feat of the 
Doctor’s, which we shall quote by-and-by; but Mr. Crawford 
may claim the benefit of his assertion, valeat quantum, that in 
spite of the stiffening influences of privat-docent life, his hero’s 
“stalwart frame was stronger and tougher in its manly pro- 
portions” than it had been in his stalwart days “when he 
handled schlager and sabre” en maitre, and, “ like a true son of 
Odin, drained the great horn of brown ale at a draught, and 
laughed through the foam on his yellow beard.” Of the 
Doctor’s studies we must speak more cautiously. He had 
“plunged into the vast sea of Kant, Spinoza, Hegel, be- 
cause,” says the author, erigmatically, “from the higher specu- 
lations of modern mathematics to the study of philosophy is 


_ but a step,” yet he is still pottering unintelligibly, only not 


unintelligently, over poor old Sewtus Himpiricus, when he ’gins 
to be aweary of his world. Pat, pat, on the instant comes a 
letter from New York, to inform him that he is his defunct 
uncle’s heir, with dollars ad libitum to play with. Swift upon 
that comes his fate in a falling parasol, and a lovely Countess» 
with a voice like a transcendental fog-horn. Unknown, she 
parts from him unknown; brief as the lightning in the night 
had she shone upon him,— Heeret lateri lethalis arundo!” 
Poor Dr. Claudius, like poor Dr. Faustus, knows himself no 
more. But there is a Mephistophiles for him too, in the shape 
of Mr. Silas B. Barker, Junior, of New York, whose father was 
the privat-docent’s uncle’s partner. And just as Mephistophiles, 
in Goethe’s masterpiece, throws all the other characters into the 
shade, so Mr. Barker, as a flesh-and-blood entity, takes pre- 
cedence of the other characters in this novel. : 


In drawing this specimen of the shoddy aristocrat, the author’s 
foot is, so to speak, on his native heath, and his success is unmis- 
takeable. Silas B. Barker, Junior, would be strong enough, on 
his own merits, to give this tale the vogue which it deserves to 
obtain, were its “incidents” infinitely less “‘ moving ” than they 
are. Well, Mephistophiles crops Dr. Claudius’s yellow mane, puts 
him en rigle sartorially, and introduces him right away to the 
fog-horn and parasol Countess; and, started on the old theme, 
Mr. Crawford does quite as well as could be expected. But he 
forces his hero to propose twice, and confines him to the same 
formula—an emphatic one, no doubt—when he tells the Countess 
for the second time that he loves her with all his heart, with 
all his soul, and with all his strength. The phrase, which 
is but a stolen peacock’s feather, after all, and marred 
in the stealing, reminds us that Mr. Crawford is much 
too fond of reproducing the cadences of Scripture, but we 
have no space for verbal citicisms. The love affair ends 
happily, and the lucky Countess, besides receiving the American 
fortune which Dr. Claudius inherited from his uncle as pin- 
money, receives as a husband not Dr. Claudius, which was but a 
nom de something or other, neither plume nor guerre, for some 
high-and-mightiness whose exact position in the hierarchy of 
European potentates Mr. Crawford is too awestruck to disclose. 
Perhaps he is right, and in any case no harm accrues to his 
story, for although it is so bright and pleasant that it 
will be read from cover to cover without a yawn, we cannot 
fancy any reader troubling himself for a minute over the 


question whether Dr. Claudius was the son of the biggest 
big-wig in Sweden, or of the King of Sweden himself. We 
stand for the King ourselves, for we doubt if the “Duke” 
would have laid Dr. Claudius’s certificate of birth, &., down 
“with a certain reverence, as things he respected,’ if they had 
not been strongly flavoured with Royalty. For the “ Duke” 
himself was no common Duke, but one whom Mr. Crawford, 
with all an American’s sensitive regard for rank, has defer- 
entially left anonymous. But we must protest, on behalf of 
that poor “ Duke,” an “honest Casca,” if there ever was one, 
and married to boot, ought not to have been made to lose his 
heart to the Countess. But, of course, if the story is true, Mr. 
Crawford had no alternative. In that case, we hope the 
“ Duke’s” wife won’t get hold of Doctor Claudius. 

As a specimen of the author’s lively narrative, we quote 
the athletic feat which we have referred to, and may add 
in conclusion that Mr. Crawford’s dialogues are always ex- 
cellent. He fails most where most fail, namely, in attempts 
at fine-writing, and as a sample of this we should take 
his description of the Countess’s voice, which seems to us to 
justify an unsavoury comparison. But his dialogues are capital, 
and as far removed as possible from those of ordinary novels, 
where no one dreams of saying to the interlocutors, ‘“‘ Let them 
talk again,” and hopes rather that they will ever after hold their 
peace :— 

“Claudius was a very large man, as has been said, and Barker did’ 
not believe it possible that he could drag his gigantic frame up the 
smooth mast beyond the shrouds. If it were possible, he was quite 
willing to pay his money to see him do so. Claudius put the woollen 
cap in his pocket, and began the ascent. The steamer was schooner- 
rigged, with topsail yards on the foremast, but there were no ratlines 
in the main-topmast shrouds, which were set about ten feet below the 
masthead. To this point Claudius climbed easily enough, using his 
arms and legs against the stiffened ropes. A shout from the Duke 
hailed his arrival. ‘Now comes the tug of war,’ said the Duke.— 
‘ He can never do it,’ said Barker, confidently. But Barker had un- 
derrated the extraordinary strength of the man against whom he was. 
betting. The Doctor was one of those natural athletes whose strength 
does not diminish for lack of exercise (avis rarissima). He pulled the 
cap out of his pocket and held it between his teeth as he gripped the 
smooth wood between his arms, and hands, and legs, and with firm and 
even motion he began to swarm up the bare pole. ‘There, I told 
you so!’ said Barker. Claudius had slipped nearly a foot back. 
‘He will do it yet said the Duke, as the climber clasped his mighty 
hands to the mast. He did not slip again, for his blood was up, aud 
he could almost fancy his iron grip pressed deep into the wood. 
Slowly, slowly those last three feet were conquered, inch by inch, 
and the broad hand stole stealthily over the small wooden truck at 
the topmast-head till it had a firm hold, then the other, and with the 
two he raised and pushed his body up till the truck was opposite his 
breast. ‘Skal to the Viking!’ yelled old Harleson, the Swedish 
captain, his sunburnt face glowing with triumph, as Claudius clapped 
the woollen cap over the masthead.—‘ Well done, indeed, man !’ 
bawled the Duke.—‘ Well,’ said Barker, ‘it was worth our money,. 
anyhow.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@—— 
GIFT BOOKS. 

The Wigwam and the War-path. By Ascott R. Hope. (Blackie 
and Son.)— Mr. Hope has searched among the treasures of the past 
history of the American Colonies, and here presents his young 
readers—and, indeed, his readers need not be young, to enjoy such a 
book as this—with the result of his labours. His first story takes us 
back to Florida, in the early part of the sixteenth century ; the next 
to Canada, about a hundred and fifty years luter. ‘There are seven- 
teen of these tales in all; and we may say, without vouching any 
more than does the writer for the absolute correctness of their 
details, that they certainly give a very vivid picture of life among the 
Indians. In these strange people we see, not, indeed, the romanti¢ 
creations of Fenimore Cooper, but something very different from 
the ordinary savage. They show traits which make a good founda- 
tion for romance. The two Pawnee chiefs (father and son), who, by 
a mixture of courage and prudence, abolished the custom of human 
sacrifice in their tribe, might easily be made by a skilful hand into 
another Chingachgook and Uncas. Mr. Hope’s volume is notably 
good. 

The Shoes of Fortune. By Hans C. Andersen. With a Biographical 
Sketch, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, LL.D. (Hogg.)—The tales, of 
course, we need not criticise; but we may say that the illustrations 
are not unworthy of them. They show something of the same 
graceful fancy which guided Andersen’s pen. Of the singular per- 
sonality of Andersen himself, we get a really valuable sketch. Dr. 
Mackenzie estimates him justly, we think, but not unkindly. 

The Wings of Courage. Translated from the French of George 
Sand, by Mrs. Cookson. (Blackie and Son.)—There are two stories in 





this volume, the first and most important being a tale of Brittany, in 
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which the great French novelist has mingled fact and fancy in a very 
happy fashion. We feel sure that the lad who makes his home among 
the wild birds on the Breton cliffs is a real person; but he is skilfully 
idealised, and his story made into a genuine romance. 

Poppies and Pansies. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.)—‘‘ Poppies” 
and “ Pansies” represent two types of girls, which Miss Marshall 
describes with her wonted skill. The story is slight, but well told. 
Now and then a touch of humour relieves its seriousness. Mrs. 
Montague’s dogs, for instance, make a welcome diversion. Pamela, 
the little heroine, is a very pleasing sketch. 

Sir Valentine’s Victory, and other Stories. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Sir Valentine finds himself dispossessed from his 
position as heir to his grandfather’s estate and title by the sudden 
return of another grandson, supposed to have been long ago lost. 
The story tells us how he behaved himself under these circumstances, 
first refusing, and then learning, to bear his changed position. In the 
second tale we have a notable description of a football match, which 
does great credit to Miss Marshall’s powers in a somewhat unexpected 
line. 

The Court and the Cottage. By Emma Marshall. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This is a sad story,—sad at least in the ending, when the 
girl who has been so wilful at the first comes to her right mind. But 
‘we suppose that it will be useful as an alterative bitter to the abund- 
ance of ‘sweet food”? which young people get at this season. 


In Friends, though Divided (Griffith and Farran), Mr. G, A. Henty 
goes back to the Civil War for the incidents of his story. The 
friends, as may be readily imagined, are drawn by circumstances to 
take opposite sides. This is a situation which readily lends itself, in 
the hands of a skilful artist such as is Mr. Henty, to the making of a 
good story; and such the reader will find Friends, though Divided, 
to be. 

The Fate of Castle Léwengard. By Esmé Stuart. (Suttaby and 
Co.)—Castle Léwengard is the abode of a German baron of the old 
type, the baron who took toll, and something more than toll, of pass- 
ing merchants, and trod down his peasants like dirt under his feet. 
Here, thanks to certain gracious influences, notably that of the 
Baron’s ward, the Lady Ghita, the young Baron Engelbert grows up 
toa higher range of thoughts, to a noble discontent with his sur- 
roundings. Here we have one side of the story ; the other has for its 
central figure, Martin Luther. We see him under the protection of 
the Elector Frederic of Saxony. His bold stand at the Diet of Worms, 
cand his forced retirement in the Castle of the Wartburg, are among the 
scenes described. Here is abundant material for the writer, and Miss 
Esmé Stuart has used it well. 

The Madman and the Pirate. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—We cannot pretend to check Mr. Ballantyne’s account of Pacific 
islanders, missionaries, and pirates, who make up the dramatis persone 
of this tale. We can only say that his narrative has a very romantic 
fook, his pirate, in particular, having qualities which are, we fear, 
strange to pirates. Still, the tale is of a stirring kind, and its inten- 
tion is excellent, though not always, we think, carried ont with the 
best taste and judgment. 

Picked Up at Sea, and other Stories. By J.C. Hutcheson. (Blackie 
and Son.)—The first of these stories is a curious mixture of land and 
water. The scene changes from the sea to a mining camp in the 
States; the Sioux appear on the scene; at last, “gold is found.” In 
fact, we have the usual romance which has been told, mutatis 
mutandis, a thousand times before, and will be told a thousand times 
again. Two shorter stories complete the volume; the second, “ David 
and Jonathan,” being, we think, mnch the better. 


Cissy’s Troubles. By Darley Dale. (Nisbet and Co.)—Cissy, the 
heroine of this simple little story, is all the more attractive because 
She is “not too bright and good, &c.” On the contrary, she has a 
distinct spice of wilfulness. But then, she is the very best of sisters. 
Ger painful struggles with circumstances, when she is left to manage 
on the narrowest of incomes, are told with much pathos, which 
reaches its climax when she sells her wealth of beautiful hair to buy 
clothing for the young folk that are dependent on her. 


How It All Came Round. By L. T. Meade. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—It is always a pleasure to read one of Miss Meade’s 
tales, but we must repeat a wish that we have, we think, expressed 
before, that she would consult probabilities a little more. In the 
story before us, we have two brothers proving a will which leaves 
absolutely £1,200 a year to their half-sister, and then putting her off 
with the life-interest of £3,000. This they do, trusting that no one 
would examine the will. Taking for granted this impossibility, for 
it is really nothing less, we have a most interesting tale in How It All 
‘Came Round. The two Charlottes, ‘ the rich Charlotte,” daughter of 
ne of the unjust brothers and niece to the other, and “the poor 
Charlotte,” danghter of the dispossessed half-sister, are excellent 
characters. Our sympathies are very nicely divided between the two, 
while they go entirely with the “poor Charlotte’s’” unworldly 
husband, whose courage and unselfishness (which do not, however, 





keep him from some human feeling when he sees hig children pini 
away before his eyes) give him a real nobility. We put this volume 
very high among the books of the season. 

By Uphill Paths. By E. Van Sommer. (Nelson and Sons,)— 
This is a story of honest endeavour to do good, and teaches admirably ” 
that best of lessons,—that a man must not judge his work by the 
event, nor look to success as the test by which it is proved to haye 
been well intended and well done. The paths which Frederic Fraser 
treads are often “ up-hill”” indeed, but he surmounts the difficulties 
bravely, and there is a blessing for him, and for those who help him 
in his way. 7 ; 

Lily and her Brothers. By “C.C.L.” (Griffith and Farran.)— 
This is a simple chronicle, bearing every mark of being, what 
indeed it professes to be, a true chronicle of daily life. There ig 
nothing especially eventfal in “ Lily’s” experiences; yet the most 
ordinary experiences, if the writer knows how to deal with them, can 
become curiously interesting. ‘CO. C. L.” has something of this art, 
and has accordingly made out of quite commonplace incidents a very 
readable story. 

Mrs. Temple’s Grandchildren. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Dolly Temple and her brother Marmaduke come home 
from India, to be put under their grandmother’s charge, when Dolly 
is to perform the function of a peace-maker, for the grandmother ig 
sorely displeased at her son’s marriage, and has never welcomed her 
daughter-in-law. How the unselfishness and patient affection of the 
little maiden—for the old woman’s love is almost wholly given to the 
boy—display themselves, is very prettily described. 

For Chums, a Story for Youngsters, by Harleigh Severne (Griffith 
and Farran), we cannot say much. The book is too big 
for the very small things which it has to relate. With half the 
length, it would, if a wearied critic may judge on such a point, 
have been .far more acceptable, for it is simply told, and not without 
spirit and humour. 

Paddy Finn; or, the Adventures of a Midshipman Afloat and Ashore, 
is a reprint of one of Mr. W. H. I. Kingston’s capital stories, 
(Griffith and Farran.) 

The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. By Talbot Baines Reed, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This story is reprinted from the Boys’ 
Own Paper; and, indeed, it well deserves a more extended life. The 
device of making a biographer of a watch, a ring, or the like, is not 
new, but it is serviceable. In this case, it has been employed with 
ingenuity and taste. The watch begins its career in the possession 
of one Charlie Newcome, a lad of thirteen—who ought, by the way, 
to have been above the second form in the school to which he is sent. 
At school, of course, the “idle apprentice” turns up, and comes to 
grief. Indeed, he appears at intervals throughout the book, till we 
have him at last a reformed character. In due time the watch, 
though not in the same ownersbip (this is no small convenience 
attaching to this particular machinery of fiction) proceeds to the 
University. Its new owner will afford the boy of the period a timely 
lesson against over-work, when he reads what befell George Reader, 
after he had been placed first in the First Class of the Classical 
Tripos. The watch then passes to an old school acquaintance, a 
judicious admixture of the athlete and the scholar, and from him, 
through the hands of a young Irish soldier, to its original owner. We 
can recommend this story with much confidence. It is well con- 
trived, wéll written, free from affectation, and altogether wholesome 
in tone. 

Among the Woblins. By Sydney Hodges. (Remington.)—Though 
this does not come up to our ideal of a fairy story, it is a brisk and 
pleasant tale, which will doubtless please its readers. The hero of 
Mr. Hodges’ first tale, “ Among the Gibjigs,’’ reappears, and passes 
through some amazing adventures, being imprisoned in the land 
of Ogredom, and suffering and doing many things. The illustrations 
are good, notably that of the heads of the giants on p. 102. 

Pilgrim Sorrow: a Cycle of Tales. By Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania. Translated by Helen Zimmern. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The Queen of Roumania has achieved some literary distinction, under 
the pseudonym of “Carmen Sylva.’ And, indeed, these tales 
show some considerable power of composition, and are written ina 
graceful style, to which Miss Zimmern has contrived to do justice in 
her translation. But they are coloured with a hue that is not unlike 
pessimism. We do not wish young folk to think that this is the best 
of all possible worlds; but the melancholy of “Carmen Sylva’s” 
tales is more unwholesome, we cannot but think, than even the most 
unseasonable lightheartedness. 

An edition of Robinson Crusoe, by John Major (Chatto and Windus) 


comes recommended by illustrations‘of George Cruikshank’s; and by ° 


“ A Poet’s Memories of Robinson Crusoe,” from the pen of Bernard 
Barton. 


Two Little Waifs. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. (Macmillan and Co.)—One of the reasons why we can 80 
truly call Mrs. Molesworth’s stories charming, is that they are read 
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with as 
fesse 
ay-487 life, rather than for her fairy stories. 


—_ 


much delight by the old as by the young. The present writer 
3 to a preference for those stories of this author which tell of 
There is much 


peauty and play of fancy in the latter, but their authoress seems even 


more at home, 


and more graphic therefore, in her descriptions of the 


yeal life of little children. We do not know that she will ever write 
anything more delightful than ‘‘Carrots,” or the history of “A 
Christmas Child,” which we know to have been read and reread, with 
ever fresh interest and pleasure. Nevertheless, we sincerely admire 
the Two Little Waifs. It is not our purpose to tell the public how the 
tiny hero and the young heroine became little waifs, because we 
intend every one to read the story in Mrs. Molesworth’s own words, 


or rem: 


ain in unhappy ignorance; but we do not mind their discover- 


ing just one item of their adventures, and rejoicing in the evidence 
that at least they fell into kind hands when they met with the old 
French dame, in Paris, who was so puzzled and embarrassed by the 
conscientious little heroine’s adhesion, under very difficult circum- 
stances, to the English custom of daily ablutions. The old French- 
woman is dressing the little boy, when his sister Gladys interferes and 


makes her understand with much difficulty what is wanted :— 


«6 Ah, yes, to be sure,’ Madame Nestor exclaimed, her face lighting 
up, ‘I understand now, my little lady. All in good time—you shall 
have water to wash your face and hands as soon as you are dressed. 


Bat let me get-this poor little man’s things on quickly. 


It is cold 


this morving.’ She began to take off Roger’s nightgown and to draw 
on his little flannel vest, to which he would have made no objection, 
put Gladys got scarlet with vexation. ‘ No, no,’ she cried, ‘he must 
be washed first. If you haven’t got a bath, you might anyway let 


us have a basin and some water. Roger, you are a dirty boy. 


You 


might join me, and then perhaps she’d do it.’ Thus adjured, Roger 
rose to the occasion. He slipped off Madame Nestor’s knee, and 
stepping out of his nightgown began an imaginary sponging of his 
small person. But it was cold work, and Madame Nestor seeing him 
begin to shiver grew really uneasy, and again tried to get him into 
his flannels. ‘No, no,’ said Roger, in his tarn—he had left off crying 
now—even the cold wasn’t so bad as Gladdie calling him a dirty boy. 
Besides who could tell whether, somehow or other, Miss Susan might 


not come to hear of it? Gladys might write her a letter. ‘No, no,’ 
repeated Roger valorously; ‘we must be washed first.’ ‘ You too,’ 
said Madame Nestor in despair; ‘ah, what children!’ But her good- 


humour did not desert her. Vaguely understanding what they meant 


* gaid Gladys sternly. I’m not going to let you learn to be a dirty boy. 


—for recollections began to come back to her mind of what Léonie’s 
mother used to tell her of the manners and customs of her nurseries 


protégées. But she does it in this story, to our great contentment. 
Mr. Crane does not study with sufficient care the details of the scenes 
which he professes to represent. His Waifs are much further apart 
in age than Mrs. Molesworth’s. Mr. Crane adds nearly half-a-dozem 
years to those assigned to the little heroine by her biographer. Save 
for this defect, the pictures are good and pretty, and carefully drawn + 
but they are not “illustrations,” in the proper sense of the word. 


Novets.—Juliet. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—There is a merit: 
in the style of this tale which far exceeds any deserving that we cam 
find in the tale itself. It has astyle, itself no small distinction, whem 
we. compare it with piles of entirely vapid and undistinguished 
writing that issues month after month from the press. Other gifts: 
besides that of style the author possesses; there is the sense of 
beauty, the power of drawing a picture in a few lines, and no smalF 
feeling for character. As for the story, it certainly is not attractive. 
It is really the history of a male flirt. Oliver Ormrod wins the heart. 
of Molly Murdoch, a fair maid of Wherndale, without any thought of 
giving his own in return. He himself loves another fair maid, one 
Juliet Laybourne, and is beloved by her. And lo! the nemesis comes 
upon him from a third, who is neither very fair nor very dear, but: 
will have her own way, and has it. By a retribution, this time, 
Oliver is not the one most to blame. The girl seeks him, and he 
flirts with her almost because he cannot help it. Juliet has 
discovered his first love, and condoned it; but when she comes 
upon plain evidence of the second, her patience is exhausted. 
She renounces the faithless one, and falls back with what we cannot 
but think a somewhat imprudent and undignified haste on a certain 
old friend, old enough, we gather, to be her father, who is fortunately 
at hand at the time. Molly, too, reconciles herself to her fate, 
and in a somewhat more satisfactory fashion, and the story ends 
with the customary marriage bells, and the discovery, almost as: 
customary, that the hero is something a great deal better than we 
had thought him. The unknown author (who promises very well, 
indeed, if this is, as we suppose, her first work) lays, we observe, the 
scene of her story in Wherndale, somewhere, we presume, in the 
North of England. She is, as she gives us reason to think,. 
an observer of nature, and we conclude, therefore, that they 
have their hay harvest in June in the Dales.—— Eugenta. 
By William Money Hardinge. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


—she got up, and smiling still, though with some reproach, at her | —Eugenia is, we suppose, a study of life after the manner of M-. 


queer little guests, she drew a blanket from the bed and wrapped it 
round them, and then opening the door she called downstairs to the 
little servant to bring a basin and towel and hot water. But the 
little servant did not understand, so after all the poor old lady had 
to trot downstairs again herself. ‘My old legs will have exercise 
enough,’ she said to herself, ‘if the Papa does not come soon. How- 
ever!’ ‘I’m sure she’s angry,’ whispered Roger to Gladys inside 
the blanket, ‘we needn’t have a bath every day, Gladdie.’ ‘ Hush,’ 


If we can’t have a bath, we may at least be washed.’ ” 
Beyond drawing aside the curtain thus far, we shall only say that 
the little Waifs are very good, patient and conscientious, and go 
through their troubles with more gentle philosophy than ninety-nine 
grown-up people out of a hundred would exhibit, and that they show 
as much common-sense in their proceedings as is possible to the few 
years which they can boast when we are introduced to them. It is 
one of the greatest enigmas of life that very little children have to 
go through so much suffering, anxiety and fear—sometimes even 
agony, both bodily and mental—and it is doubly sad when the 
commonest thoughtfulness, judgment or kindness of their seniors 
might save them from it. Many of those who take care of children 
have, one would think, no memory, and are unable to recall 
what they must frequently have suffered themselves; for we hope 
that it is very rarely that any one deems it wisdom to let children go 
through painful discipline that might be spared, on the ground that 
the consequent suffering will bring with it a useful experience. 
Farther, let us remark, what strikes us more and more every day, 
that the glaring distinctions made between children and older people 
are frequently mistakes. What does the common phrase, “ It is only 
achild,”’ mean? ‘ The child is father of the man.” There is often 
as much sense, wit, and patience in the children as in the 
grown-up people; yet there is much risk of their losing these 
characteristics, because they are so frequently at the mercy of per- 
sons who do not in the least understand what is in them. The hearts 
of the old are usually softer, and Mrs. Molesworth gives us a fine 
picture-—probably drawn from life—of a gentle old lady, much loved 
by the little Waifs, to whom “the saddest part of dying was over when 
she had said good-bye to her little favourites.” Old people and young 
children draw together in a wonderful way. The present writer knew 
of a little two-year-old child—devoted to its grandmother—who, when 
deprived of her care and presence by her illness and death, died also 
on the same day, having refused all food not administered by her. 
Mrs. Molesworth has done much to enlighten us as to the working 
of little children’s minds, and there is plenty of room for yet 
more good work in the same direction. It is not usual for Mrs. 


Zola. The heroine is the very perfection of womauhood, pure im 

mind, sound in body, beautiful, strong, wise, arrived, too, at year® 

when the judgment is supposed to be mature (she is as much as 

twenty-eight, almost old age for heroines), and she falls in love, and 

that in a moment, at the very first glance, with the most unmitigated 

cad that ever novelist ventured to introduce to his readers. And 

why? Because he is strong. He is not the demigod sort of hero. 

He looks like a fine specimen of a private soldier—indeed, by the 

standard of the officer, he is wanting—and he never utters a word 

that is not instinct with selfishness and vulgarity ; and yet, because he- 
is big and strong, this noble heroine falls down and worships him. 

She does not even idealise him. She sees his brutality, and it offends: 
her; but the animal attraction of the creature is simply overpowering 
toher. It is true that she gives him up; he is poor, she thinks, and 

he must marry for money. Butthe offence of the whole thing, which 

is carried into details which it was a pain to read, and which we 
will not shock our readers by reproducing, remains the same.—— 
Pearla. By M. Betham-Edwards. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Jt is a relief to get into the pleasant and wholesome atmosphere 
which Miss Edwards creates for her readers. Nor does it trouble us 
to think that some of the circumstances of her story are a little 
unreal. Pearla is the widow of an impossible governor of a quite 
impossible island in the Pacific, and comes home to take charge of 
her only son, who for some years has been under the care of a tutor. 
The tutor has a romance of his own, having refused an estate because 
it was burdened with the charge of building a Roman Catholic chapel. 
The lady finds herself very much indebted to the tutor for his care 
in the past, and very dependent upon him for his belp in the future. 
Hence the beginnings of another romance. Meanwhile, the son 
grows up; an old affection of his boyish days developes into some- 
thing serious, and we have romance the fourth. We shall not follow 
the story in detail. Its chief interest lies not so much in the plot as 
in the working-out of the eharacters and scenes which it describes. 
Garland, the man of letters, is a particularly interesting figure, and 
his family life, with its simplicity and unity of affection, an attractive 
sketch. There is a pleasant little glimpse of student life in London, 
a subject which might, we fancy, be made more of than has been 
hitherto done. Altogether, Pearla is a pleasant and readable novel. 
—George Elvaston. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
The story opens with the burning of the Elizabethan mansion of 
the Elvastons and with the death of its owner. We are sorry to lose 
Mr. Elvaston so soon, as he expresses himself admirably in the 
grand style which is so usual in the country squire. “Can this dread 





Molesworth to lift the curtain that hides: the future of her little 


of something to appear from the unseen world, which has taken posses- 
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sion of me, be an admonition of approaching dissolution ?” Then he 
collects his courage,—“ Bah, man, this is but coward fancy! What 
but the weird looks of the ancient Elvastons put death into thy head ? 
What sign of decay is there in this robust frame? What disease 
{urks in thy vitals, threatening to cut short thy span of life? None. 
Why, then, art thou afraid?” But his family have still more reason 
to regret his death. He has married his deceased wife’s sister, and his 
children cannot inherit, the law not taking the view of their union 
which Mrs. Lodge attributes afterwards to one of her characters, who 
“‘regarded a marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in the same 
tight as he did that of his own” (we should like to set the 
words in italics as an exercise in translation). Irene Elvaston, who 
ds really the heroine of the story, loses her lover, the device of inter- 
cepting and even forging letters being used with a boldness seldom 
seen in fiction, by a lady whose glittering blue eye has meant mischief 
all along. Thus deserted, Irene goes out as a governess, but, as is 
only too likely, beauty walks ‘ hand-in-hand with anguish,” the males 
of her employers’ families making haste to fall in love with her, 
‘One of these males she marries,—“ If he will take me, beggared as I 
am in love, in name, and fortune, I will accept him as my destiny.” 
This does not sound promising. Robert Lindford—that is the 
hhusband’s name—turns out furiously jealous, and makes his wife 
endure incalculable miseries. When she has had as much as possible 
piled upon her, George Elvaston, who has been trying to run a 
*‘ first-class daily paper ’’ on what was left of £5,000 after paying his 
debts, “‘ becomes the sport of outrageous fortune.” But we bave said 
enough. If these stories, wholly remote as they are from life as we 
know it, must be written, why not lay the scene in some remote land, 
—say, among the Patagonians? It may be true to nature there, but 
we know that it is not so here. 


Messrs. Letts have sent us their convenient diaries for 1884,—the 
Russia Pocket-book, containing a pocket diary; the Tablet Diary, 
containing notices of important commercial events; the smaller, 
larger, and largest Rough Diaries or “ scribbling ” journals ; the Office 
Diary and Almanack; the Housekeeper’s Diary ; and various Calendars 
for hanging up. They are, as usual, thoroughly serviceable, and very 
neat and commodious in form. 


Messrs. Meissner and Buch, of Leipzig, have sent us, through their 
agent, Mr. W. G. Wallis (112 Fleet Street, E.C.), a box of Christmas 
and New Year Cards, which consist chiefly of very elaborately 
painted flowers, though containing also occasional figure pieces 
adapted to the time of year. The cards are carefully executed, and 
sometimes in very delicate colours. 
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Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


data of ‘Institute ” 
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(assELL AND Company's ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


The BOOK of HEALTH. A Systematic Treatise for the 
Professional and General Reader upon the Science and the Preservation of 
Health. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Edited by MaLcoLm Morris. 


s., 

“ = “object is not to teach people who have, or fancy they have, all kinds of 
ilments how to doctor themseives. It attempts to place before the general 
reader in plain and untechnical language the principal rules necessary for the pre- 
servation of health. These should be understood by everybody ; but when disease 
supervenes, it is necessary to consult a medical man. The book is by far the most 
complete of its kind that we have ever seen. One is familiar with small treatises 
more or less competent persons put forward as guides to health; but this is a 
rtly volume of nearly eleven hundred pages, divided into sections, each of which 
Prtreated by a surgeon or phys‘cian whose competence cannot be questioned. A 
more valuable work than ‘ The Book of Health,’ for those who would exercise a 
reasonable care of their health without becoming valetudinarians, has never 

been published.” —Standard. 


OUR HOMES, and HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. 
With unmerous Practical Illustrations, Edited by Suiruey Forster 
Morpuy, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of St, Pancras. With Con- 
tributions by Eminent Writers. 15s. 

“*Qur Homes, and how to make them Healthy,’ contains a large amount of 
useful information concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of a house- 
holder, as well as about the best means of rendering the home picturesque, com- 
fortable, and, above all, wholesome. The essays of which the k is composed 
have been put together under the able and careful editorship of Mr. Shirley 
Murpby, the medical officer of health for the parish of St. Pancras—a gentleman 
whose official position must at least have afforded him a very ample knowledge of 
all the conditions which render homes unhealthy, and which should therefore be 
avoided. ’"—Times. 


LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. 


RopertTson. With Portrait, 7s 6d. 


INDIA: the LAND and the PEOPLE. By Sir James 
Carrp, K.C.B., F.R.S. 7s 6d. 


REVISED EDITION of Mr. FYFFE'S “ MODERN EUROPE.” 
MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By C. A. Fffye, 


M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. New and Revised Edition of 
Vol. I., embracing from 1792 tu 1814. Just ready, 123. (Vol. II. in the press.) 








By W. 














ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. Fifth Divisional 
Volume (pEst—EsTRA). A New and Original Work of Reference to all the 
. Words in the English Language. With numerous Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4to, 384 pages, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The first four Divi-ionat Volumes can be had bound together into two volumes, 
half-morocco, each 21s. 


BIJOU EDITION of FARRAR’S “LIFE of CHRIST.” 


Complete in Five Volumes. Cloth (size, royal 32mo), in cloth box, the set, 
103 6d; or in French morocco, 21s. 








The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D.,, F.R.S. With about 300 Original Illustrations from 
original Drawings made by Mr. G. L. Seymour, and from authentic Photo- 
graphs, cloth, £1 ls, 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric S. Robertson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“The author has done his work admirably. His book is well laid out and well 
written ; it is distinguished by a ri:h'ness of critical judgment, by genuine »nd 
even rare poetic feeling, by a certain elevation of seutiment, and by that true 
human sympathy that comes of familiarity with the shadowy, no less than the 
sunny side of life.’’— Academy. 


ENERGY in NATURE. By Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., 
B.Sc., Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and of the Society of 
Chemica! Industry ; Lecturer for the G.lchrist Kducational Trust. With 80 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


VIGNETTES from INVISIBLE LIFE. By John Badcock. 


ca numerous Illustrations specially executed for the Work. Crown 8vo, 
3 6d. 











CYCLOPZDIA, CASSELL’S CONCISE. Covering the whole 
field of Biographical, Historical, Geographical, and Scientific Knowledge. 
About 1,300 pp., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 153; roxburghe, 133, 


TREE-PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. By W. H. J. 
Boor. With 18 Coloured Plates, 5s. 








CHINA-PAINTING. By Florence Lewis. With 16 
Original Coloured Plates. 5s. 


GREATER LONDON. Vol. I. By Edward Walford. 
With about 200 Original Illustrations from Contemporary Prints and other 
Authentic Sources. 93. 











GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
The FORGING of the ANCHOR. A Poem. By Sir 


SamvE. Feravson, LL.D. With 20 Original Lilustrations, specially executed 
for the Work by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, Seymour Lucas, Hal Ludlow, J. 
Nash, W. H. Overend, W. H. Wyllie, &c. 5s. 


CHOICE POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. Illustrated 


from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. LONGFELLOW. 63. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS. With _highly-finished 


Engravings of their most Popular Masterpieces, and Portraits from recent 
Photographs and Authentic Paintings. 123 6. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADE. Original and Selected Poems. 
With Exquisite Engravings by the best Artists of the day. 7s 61. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume for 1883. With 
Etching for Frontispiece and nearly 500 Illustrations by the first Artists of 
the day. 163. 

The increasing value of Volumes of the MAGAZINE of ART may be gathered from 
the following statement :—Volume I., published at 7s 6d, has been successfully in- 
creased in price to 10s 64, 15s,and 21s, and is now out of print. Volume II., 
published at 7s 6d, has been increased to 15s, and copies are becoming scarce, Volume 
III., originally published at 10s 6d, has been increased to 15s, Volume IV., published 
at 16s, has been increused to 21s. Volume V. (the Volume for 1882), published at 16s, 
will in turn be raised in price as copies become scarce, 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. The British Isles. Popular 


Edition. With 26 Exquisite Steel Plates, and about 400 Original Engravings. 
1 vol., 31s 6d ; or 2 vo's., 183 each. 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. With 600 


— Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 93 each; or in Library binding, 
3. 























OUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 igi 
ne Complete in 6 vols., 7s 61 each; or 3 vols., Library binding, 
37s 6d. 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. With about 


400 Illustrations. Oomplete in 2 vols., 9s each. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland. First 
Series. With 40 Full-Page Exquisite Coloured Illustrations, 12s 6d. 











FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Third Series. By 
Survey Hisserp. W.th 49 Full-page Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulme, 
F.LS., F.S.A. 12s 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Fourth Series, 
Houimge, F.L.S. With 40 Full-page Coloured Piates. 12s 6d. 





By F. E. 








‘“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Containing 


several Hundred Pictures, boards, 33 61; cloth gilt, 5s. 











The WORLD of WONDERS. New Series, with over 200 


Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 





KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarge, 33 6d. 
**A fourth adition of Mr. Ralston’s delightful translation, in which nearly all 
the Rus-ian author’s fables may be found. Many of the illustrations are very 
pretty and appropriate.” —Suturday Review. 








The ADVENTURES and DISCOURSES of CAPTAIN 


JOHN SMITH. By Joun Asuton. With Original Illustrations, 5s, 








TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 5s. 
DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK. A Book of Picture 
Stories. Containing nearly 1,000 Entertaining Pictures. Royal 4:0, 53; or 
cloth gilt, 73 6d. 
«A baby’s paradise.””"—Punch. 
“* A wonderful col'ection of picture storie3.’’—Duaily Telegraph. 





MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By the Author of ‘‘ A Parcel 
of Children,’ &. Iilu-trated. 5:3, 











BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE. By C. L. Mateaux. Ilus- 


trated. 7s 6d. 





LESLIE'S SONGS for LITTLE FOLKS. With 18 Pieces 


of Children’s Music, and Original Drawings by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s 6d, 





SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE.—Now ready, price 6s. 


The HISTORY of the YEAR, containing a Complete Narrative of the 


Events of the Immediate Past Year (October 1, 1882—September 30, 1883), Full, Popular, and Accurate. 


** A complete narrative of the chief events of the year. Eminently readable.”—Times. 
“A distinct want is, we venture to think, supplied by ‘The His‘ory of the Year. 


*”_Graphic. “ Aninvaluable book of reference.”—John Bull, 


*,* The Edition for 1882 has been Reprinted, and can be had by order from all Booksellers. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers, 
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a Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 3 
Aton (W.), Tenge OF Tetenre, OF BV0 ..5.:05<0005500sseseorsesoreosceos0 _— n&Co.) 5/0 See eS 
Arnot (W. vg Lesser Parables of Our Lord, cr 8v0. aa x Pa a 


Besant (W.), Readings in Rabelais, cr 8v0 ...... 
Bishop (Ww. H.), Old Mexico, 8¥0 .................006 
Briscoe (J. P.), Gleanings from God’s Acre, 12mo 
po a (R.), Annan Water, 3 vols. cr 8vo.............. 
Bulwer (E.), Life and Letters, &c., Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo 
Coke (H.), The Creeds of the Day, 2 vols. BVO oes ces. se. 
Crawfurd (0.), English Comic Dramatists, 12mo.. 
Davies (J. O.), Sunrise on the Soul, er 8vo.s. 









Se rasesecosh ed (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dickson (W. P. ), St. Panl’s Use of the Te: ms “ Flesh” é “Spirit” (Macmillan) 8/6 


ul & Co. is 4/6 


is |OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS 


Bly (R. tf eg = a NG ca oer spaesenans (Oc: Pa @ Oe} A 4 
‘arrar W.) e First Epistle to the Corinthians ...... . K. Pau XF RD TRE 
Farrar (F. W.), Life of St. Paul, roy 8¥0........cscsesssesssecsssssessees (Cassell & Co.) 21/0 100 OXFORD 8 ET, W. 


ARTs BUD. « to csvcas « trsiivsrsess yuevasesesiteosctoeminensee 
Foster 
Gobel (8.), The Parables of ” ha ine aay_ e 
Hardwich (S. M.), Plutus Adonis, 2 vols. cr 8vo... 
Heaphy (M ), Glimpses and Gleams, cr 8vo ..... 







E. D.), The Agricultural Holdings Act,8vo ..... 





nonin (i Sens 5/0 


MORSONS’ 


PEPSINE. astecicct’pctesion tor 


gage ay OF 
by the 


INDIGESTION, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Hunt (8. L.), Tropical Trials, cr Bi 05 <cseckssscs-casietiheNcavsestm .H. Allen) 7/6 
SRS OE, CN NIENON, DE DUD «......005-00050ccivesncscseseoveseoseonsosenesseese (Tinsley) 7/6 As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 
Kingsbery (E.), Work for Women, 120 .............secseessecsneeesrerenees (Bickers) 36 Lozenges, ds 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 23 1 
ae nly F.), Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’ 2 vols, 8V0......... sees (S. Low & Co.) 24/0 | 8s 6d, and 63 6d; and Pow der, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
aclean (8. P.), Cape Cod Folks, er 8v0 A ckieala's wos dee eeigea ae pea Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
emia G. D.), Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Marie astoimeate, PCIe BGO 8, B VOIG: BIG. oon wsececcstvesoorsesereanees (Bentley 30/0 











Millionaire (The), 3 vols. cr 8V0 .............00..000ec000+ 
Mitchell (L.), History of Art Sculpture, royal 8vo.. 
Palmer (F. H.), English-Persian Dictionary, 16mo. 
Palmer (P.), Full Salvation, cr 8vo .............c0seeseee 
Rusden (G. W.), History of Australia, 3 vols. 8vo 
Saville (E.), The Romance of My Life, cr 8vo....... 
Schliemann (H.), Troja, 8v0  .............000ee-eeee 
Seal (W. A.), Ione, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. 
Semple (A.), Aids to Pharmacy, 12mo.............. 
Semple (A.), The D'seases of Children, cr 8vo 


Skinner i ), Memoir of, cr 8V0 .............000008 — - Paul & Co) 7/6 
Smith (J. D.), The Gospel i in Hosea, cr 8vo ..... seeeees( Hawkins) 5/0 
Speed (H. Er. Cruises in Small Yachts, SIRE: (Norie) 5/0 
Stephen (J. F.), Letters on the Ibert B Il, 8vo..... .(Maemillan) 2/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), Treasure Island, cr 8¥0 ..... “(Cassell &Co.) 5/0 
Taylor (G.), Klytia, 2 vols, 18:no ................. (8S. Low & Co.) 4/0 
Temple (R.), Oriental Experience, 8V0 ...........s.s-secersesseeseeeseres (J. Murray) 16/0 
Tincker (M. A.), The Jewel in the Lotos, cr 8V0 ...........:...:0++++ (W. H. Alien) 7/6 
Warr (Countess), Eastern Cruise in the ‘ Edeline,’ cr 8vo (Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
Watson (A. E. T.), The Racecourse and Covert-side, 8vo betieseon eh soshaet (Bentley) 15/0 | 
Wilson (J. M.), Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 | 
Wise (A. T. ii Wiessen as a Health Resort, 12mo ...................-5 ailligre) 36 | 
Wordsworth (J.), The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Oxfo:d Univ. Press) 60 | 


..(Blackwood & Sons) 25/6 
eee (Triibner) 10/6 


.. (C0. K. Paul & Co.) 42/0 


srcsreowiil (Longley) 2/6 
(Chapman & H : 50/0 
Konus (W. Stewart) 1/6 
Murray) 42/0 
eaete K, joe 5/0 
...(Bailliére) 2/0 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic d 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible Lagat ptodny tthe ; 
active principle of the gastric juice of thestomach. Unfortunately, — 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited b 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is there day sey 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each hottle bears the maker’s nam: 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 





BRS (Bailligre) 6/0 








Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 





CHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


PrincipaL—Mrs. CASE 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, i884. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


New Buildings for 250 B Boys, including large and 
handsome Big School-room, Class-rooms, Chemical 
ratory, Lavatories, covered Playground, large 
Playroom, and Fives Courts. Playfields, nine acres. 
Boarding-house for 30 Boys, now ready ; spacious 
Dormitories, Sanatorium, and Dining Hall. Drain- 
age and Ventilation mo-t careful and complete. 
Inspection is invite1. 
Fa!1 Classical, en, and Modern Education. 
Tuition, £15 and £10. ard, 40 and 50 guineas. 
Head Master—Rev. AMBROSE J. WILSON, B.D., 
pe Fellow of Queen’s, and Tutor of St. John’s Coll. 
xford 
- NEXT TERM commences TUESDAY, JANUARY 
nd. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


—_— 











Rev. T. HAYES pELCUB, “M. A., Queen's College, 
xford 
Vick. PRINCIPAL 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. "John’ s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be — in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Coll 

The N xT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guiness. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th -—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 











£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. . The Bank | 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 

custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular | 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT. Manager. 


|Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: ee 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyRy’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
(article. Standard. 











PURE COCOA ONLY 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”,—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


cocoa. 








forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. 
| by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud Lls. | 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... one ove 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Peepalateds 23, “000; 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Banks’ 
Branches thronetiout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
_" claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 








JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


“A CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
4 bose IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
e Men Insure against their Cost! 

AGUIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, owe 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, . "2250, 000. 


MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Pm to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


or t Sea Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, _ Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo «. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. 250,000 


Life Fond in Special Trust tor Lite 
Policyholders exceeds one “ 
Other Funds ... ove 953, 000 
Tota. INVESTED Funps Upw: ARDS ‘OF Two Minuioys. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. 

vents Baldness and the 





It pre- 
air Turning Grey ; Cleanses 


| from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 


Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for ae | 
G) 


22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogne 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom or 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 
HENRY STONE, mitPetentee, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 
_ FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly Fa ta and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical ‘Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied- 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the skin, ringworm, 
scurvy, scorbutic eruptions and swellings, sore heads, 
and the most inveterate skin to which the 
human frame is subject, cannot be treated with a 
more easy and reliable remedy than Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills, which act so peculiarly on the con- 
stitution and so purify the blood, that those diseases 
are at once eradicated from the system, and a lasting 
cure obtained. . They are equally efficacious in the 
cure of excoriations, burns, scalds, glandular swell- 
ings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, and contracted 


BANBURY. 

















and stiffened joints. These medicines operate mildly 
but surely. The cures effected by them are not 
ee gg or apparent only, but complete aud pers 
| manent, 








the 


'P Gere 


* London: Suiru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 6. 


- CORN LL MA GAZINE, for | Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
ONTENTS, 


ConTENTS. =. Suvcasny’s GaRDEN. Py the Editor. . 
y r . 7, . RENAN AND ScRIPTURAL INFALLIBILITY. Rev, 
— BuioopHounD. Illustrated by A RE Bartlet MA, y 
Myrus OF THE Prectovs Stones. Tue STONE AND THE Rock. By Rey. Henry Burton, 
(ASTLE BELLEISLE, M.A., and Almoni Peloni. 
{us Grant's Rose. By the Author of “Vice Versi.” | THE Rovure or THE Ixopus. By Rev. Owen C. 
Obap. 15 (continued). A Desperate Remedy.— Whitehouse, M.A. 
Chap. 16. A Change of Front.—Chap. 17. In which Tue Foremost MEN IN THE BLESSED Lire. By 
Mark makes an Enemy and recovers a Friend. Rev. G. Matheson, D.D. we 
(Chap. 18. A Dinner Party. With Illustrations = bon a or Romans xii. 16. By Rev. T. K. 
» 40.24 


Now ready, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 
E os § TF 


Now ready, price 64, 


O R. L0%e3t4n's MAGAZINE, No. 14, 


DECEMBER, 
CoNTENTS. 
Jacx’s Courtsnip: A SarLor’s YARN OF LOVE AND 
SHipwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 5-7. 

ALPHABETICAL Ruymes. By Edmund Gurney. 
| THe Moxe at Home. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
| Norgs or aN OLD Panis PuayGorr. By Charles 
| _ Hervey. 

In Memorn1am—Dutton Cook. By Jobn Fred Boyes. 
| THE MoperN Nesucwapnezzar. By A. H, A. 
| Hamilton. 

BALLADE OF HIS OWN CountTRY. By A. Lang. 
| Liszt, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
| London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co, 





. Ralston. 
ode Liresant RECOLLEcTIONS.—I. London: HoppER and StouauHTon, 27 Paternoster 
Jae MeTropouiTan Epitor’s Sona. Row. 


Mr Poor Wire.—II, Illustrated by William Small, 


Publishing, price 1s, 
ae of s Double Lm = contains, in 
addition to the continuation of the two Novels, 
OURNAL of EDUC ATI ON, A Reat Queen, by R. E. Francillon, and 

No. 173, for DECEMBER. With Double | givermean, by Jean Middlemass, the following :— 
Supplement. = a Hunt. (With Illustration.) By Mark 
" HAND EDUCATION, with Illustrative allett. 

1 ee Chart, by oo Cc. , en | An ACCOMPLISHED DippLER. By Edmund Downey. 
A Curistmas CAMP ON THE SAN GaABREL. (With 

Illustrations.) By Amelia Barr. 








2. CuastiTY IN KNOWLEDGE, by Mary Boole. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGING CHAMBERMAID; AN 
UNCOMFORTABLE CHRISTMAS. By “‘ Abs,” 
ConnigE. By W.S. Swayne. 
6, ABERYSTWITH COLLEGE. Next Mornine. By 5S. Palgrave Simpson, (With 
7, CORRESPONDENCE :—Overwork in Girls’ Schools ; | _, Lilustration.) 
Boys v. Girls ; Vacation Homes ; Art for Schools. | CHINAMEN AND Sappers, By Frank Abell. u 
8, Reviews :—Gardiner’s History of England ; | THE TRAINING QuartTERS or Some Irisu “ Cracks. 
Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Hodgson; Holden’s By Nannie Power O’ Donoghue. ; 
Cicero pro Sestio; Lay Sermons by the late T. ore .  —e By the Rev. Frederick Lang- 
H. Green, &c. pridge, M.A. 
9, CurisTMas Booxs. ee Re S. Lea. 
x ’ | Tatma, By A. H. Wall. 
16. TEx ame Livine ‘Mus ‘ov Lerress (Extra Tue Fie_p Piay. By Richard Jefferies. 
EpwarD ETHERIDGE’S DirFICcULTY. By Mrs. Ridd.ll. 
Sir RatpH, OF BeoLry. (With Illustration.) By F. 
Scarlett Potter. 
London: KELLY AND Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


3, EpucaTion Society :—F, C. Turner on German Lrxe Cures LIKE: a Hom@opathic Story. By H.L.C. 


Class-books. 
4, Boarpine ScHOOLs anp Day ScHOOLS, 
5, ScOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 





Prize). 
ll, OccasionaL Notrs—TRansLaTION PRIzZE— 
ScHOOLS anD Universities, &c. 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Joun WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION .—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles,-labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


‘ Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS’ 


*," Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic. 
Much.favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quility. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Dealers. . 


| a ee 
| 
| Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





GRANT'S 


TONIC 





LIQUEURS. 
| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S | oe : 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. the Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





READING CASES FOR THE ‘SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


IME for DECEMBER, oN 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
| . DECEMBER, 1883. No. DCCCXVIII. Price 
2s 6d. 

ConTENTS. 
Tue MILLIONAIRE. (Conclusion.) 
Tue VALLons OF NICE. 


A MarrimoniaL Fravup.—A Cuarrer oF A CHINESE 
Nove. 

Tue Corrupt Practices BILL. 

A SKETCH FROM BouRNEMOUTH. 

Tue Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part III. 

Low’s Lire or Sir FrepEricx ROBERTS. 

From St, STEPHEN’sS TO THE GUILDHALL. 


WittiAm Biacxwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For DECEMBER. 
EvoLuTionary Etuics anp CurisTIANity. By Gold- 
win Smith. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE REPUBLIC IN France. By 
Eniile de Laveleye. 
THE CuurcH Courts Commission. By the Hon, C, 
L. Wood. 
Literary Forceries. By Andrew Lang. 
NATIONALISATION OF THE Lanp. By Samuel Smith, 


M.P. 
Cuurcu MrippLe Scuoors. By the Rev. Prebendary 
Brereton. 
Tue Eruics or Arrosto. By E. M. Clerke. 
ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL Law. By Prof. Brougham 
Leech. F 
PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. By Frederic 
Seebohm. 
Tue Outcast Poor: 
I. Esau’s Cry. By the Rev. Brooke Lambert. 
II. Outcast Lonpon. By the Rev, A. Mearns, 
Author of “* The Bitter Cry.” 
CONTEMPORARY REcoRDS :— 
ANCIENT ORIENTAL History. By Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. 
GREEK CLASSICS AND ArcHEOLOGY. By Prof. J. 
P. Mahatfy. 
New Books. 
IsBrsTeR and Co,, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1883, price 2s 6d. 
ComMoN SENSE AND THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR :— 
(1) IMPROVEMENTS NOW PRACTICABLE. By Miss 
Octavia Hill. 
(2) THe Miscurer or State Ap. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
(3) Tue Existine Law. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
(4) A Worxman’s Reriections. By William 
Glazier. 
Outcast Russia: THE JOURNEY TO SrBERIA, By 
Prince Krapotkine. 
Recreation. By Sir James Paget, Bart. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary OF THE Marquis TSENG. 
Trausla‘ed by J. N. Jordan. 
UNGRATEFUL IRELAND. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 
RacHe.. By Mes. Arthur Kennard. 
A Recent VISIT T0 THE Boggs. By Sir Robert Loyd- 
Lindsay, M.P. 
Tue REVIVAL OF TRE West InprEs. By Nevile 
Lubbock. 
MANHOOD SUFFRAGE ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SHARE- 
HOLDING. By Norman Pearson. 
CovertT-SHootina. By W. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. 
KEGAN PavuL, TRENCH, and Co., London. 








sles NATIONAL REVIEW, 
DECEMBER, 23 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
HFrepitary PAvPerRism AND BoarpinG-OuT. By 
Visco int Cranbrook, 
Rich Men's DwELLinGs: A ProposeD REMEDY FOR 
Socrat Discontent. By Alfred Austin. 
Tue LITERATURE OF SEVEN Diats. By B. G. Johns. 
QuESTIONS oF ARMY REFORM :— 
1, Long Service versus Short Service. By General 
the Marquis of Hertford. 
2. The Auxiliary Forces. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. A. D. L’Estrange, R.A. 
WILL Party GOVERNMENT CoNTINUE TO WorK? By 
Thomas Tantivy. 
TorTue Memory or WILLIAM CecIL, Lorp BURGHLEY. 
By Philo-Tudor. 
Wuat is “THe Scene’’? By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE Roap To INDIA AND ITS Prorection, By Baron 
de Malortie. 
Tue Art oF Intustration. By Henry Blackburn. 
Lorp Ripon’s STATESMANSHIP :— 
1. Tne Government Surrender on the Ibert Bill. 
By Roper Lethbridge. 
2. The New Indian Rent Bill. By Fleetwood H. 
Pel ew. 
ANOTHER TALK witH CorkHouse. By Lord Sang- 
froid. 
London: W. H. Atten and Co.,13 Waterloo Place. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the rfild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in 


Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 








Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready for delivery, 
and will be forwarded postage free on er 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Many Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, for 
CHRISTMAS and BIRTHDAY ,PRESENTS, NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
and SCHOOL PRIZES, are now on Sale. 


CATALOGUES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


AND BOOKSELLERS. 





NOW READY, LIBRARIES 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adventures. 


Written by Himself. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 163. 


“We must leave the reader to accompany Professor Vambéry in person on his adventurous tour, but we 
may give him the closing assurance that the learned author has lost none of the verve and fluency which made 
his former works such pleasant reading.’’—Times. 


NEW WORK by T. WEMYSS REID. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss 
Re, Author of “ Charlotte Bronté, a Monograph,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 
** A story as beautiful as life and as sad asdeath...... Two or three stories like ‘ Gladys Fane ’ might atone for 
an infinitude of ‘ Moths’ and modern ‘ Belindas.’ ’’—Standard, 
The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sylva (the Queen of 


Roumania). Translated by Helen Zimmern, Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Kings.’’ With Portrait-etching by 
Lalauze. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 56 pp., POST FREE. 


AT ALL 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster it E.C. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN wAlLiean WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
FLA M WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18- Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
; The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO 








* 











SUFFER FROM COLD 


COLD § 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and bccome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2: 9d a bottle. Address, 


————___ 
Ready December Ist. 
7, OO PH IL 
16 pp. 4to, price 3d. 
ConTENTS, 
Tue VIVISECTOR’S PrRoGRESs, 
THE CHOLERA IN Eayrr. 
Human VIVISECTION IN IrTaty, 
GOLDWIN SMITH ON VIVISECTION. 
HOME AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
Eight pages, price 4d. 
EXPERIMENTS on HOSPITAL PATIENTS, 
By LiIcENSED VIVISECTORS, 


Office of the Victoria Street and Internat 
Society, 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W, a 


E ZO OPEHIL 
DECEMBER lst. 
20pp , including Supplement, price 23d. 
French Organ of the Anti-Vivisection Cause, 
circulating in England and throughout Europe. "2 
Published by Frrman-D1vor et Cre, Paris; ang at 
1 Victoria Street, Londos, S W. 


Is ¥, 











Third Edition, profusely illustrated, price 12¢, 
UR IRON ROADS. By FREDERICK 
S. WILLIAMS, 
“Curious and fascinating volume.’ — Saturday 
Review. 
“* Reads like a romance.”’— Engineering, 
BeEmROsE, Old Bailey, F.C. 


In 2 vols., price 15s, 
HISTORY of the [IRISH PEOPLE, 
yy W. A. O'Conor, B.A, 
“Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound,’— 
Manchester Guardian. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rossrr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &. 

London: ©. Mircueiy and Co., Red Lion Court, 

— and SIMPAIN and Co, Stationers’ Hall 

jour 


“With 22 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 78 6d. 
LOVES: their Annals and Associa- 
tions. By 8S. Wituiam Beck, F.R.H.S. “ This 
is a delightful book.’’—Spectator, 
_ Hamitton, ADAMS, , and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 


Just ready, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
price 103, carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 

WittraMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 
FOUR 


AMES HINTON. — The 
e VOLUMES of printed MSS. from which 
“ Philosophy and Religion” (now out of ~~ was 
selected, may still be obtained, price £1 per volume, 
from Mrs. HINTON, 35 Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood; and Messrs) MACMILLAN and BOWKBS, 
Cambridge. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
NE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E, J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 


MNHE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE.—See BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, by post, 44d); also Illustration of New Council 
Chamber, Guildhall; Medizeval German Convent and 
Hospital ; Church of St. Gil., Saragossa ; Public Biths 
at Lewisham ; Congregational Church, Balham ; ; New 
Zealand Insurance Company’s Buildings, Anckland— 
The Projected Railway through the Parks—Dwellings 
for the Poor—Provincial Experience—Plumbers and 
Plumbing—The Architectural Association Meeting, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


SeTAins and DOWNS TAIRS. 
y Miss THac 

The couNctL. at the ME TROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s }er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
East, 8. ee BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

st. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrEsIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP me DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open | from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 168; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 


























Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





Prospectuses on appliostion. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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gMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Academy of Arts ; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Professor of ery ee f Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in 
Government —* Gaiveralig College. 
220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by 


Iilastrated by George Nicholls and Co. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 213. 


LEGAL MEDICINE.—Part IT. 


By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.S., 


ry, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the 
Master of aospytal, Official —— to the Home Office, Medical Officer of 
Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health and 
Public Analyst for the City of London, &ec. 


*,* Part L, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, demy 8vo, price 4s 6d, profusely Illustrated. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Vol. I. 


NEW SERIES (July to December, 1883). 
*,* Ca:es for Binding the Volume may be had, price 1s each. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


LOVING AND SERVING. 


By HOLME LEE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN.”’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROSS MOYN E. 
By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Autobiography. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’’—Edinburgh Review. 

“ We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be feund equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to enzineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advan- 
tage intoa young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which 
conduce to legitimate success in work.’’—Quarterly Review. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 63. 





DUTY : with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6:. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo, 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


8y0, 63. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Post 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Third Edition now realy, revised ani enlarged, with Memoir and Portrait. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 432, price 12s 6d. 
ANT’S CRITIQUE of PRACTICAL REASON, and other 
Works on the Theory of Ethics. Translated by THomas KINGSMILL 
Assort, B.D,, Fellow and Tutor.of Trinity College, Dublin. 





SELECTION FROM JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances Riptey Havercat. With 12 
Chromolithograph Illustrations by the Baroness Helga yon Cramm. Small 
Ato, cloth gilt, 12s. 

. Thirteenth Thousand. 

ABIDE in CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellowship 
with the Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW Murray. Third Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending this book, as possessing 
unusual merit and great spiritual insight. 
ee. By the Rev. Francis Picov, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

s 6d. 

IS —_ Wan ? By Curistian Reprorp, Author of “ The Kingdom.” 

mo, ls. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a PrespyTeR oF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Demy 8v9, cloth, 53, 

SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. MaruAms. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

“YOUR INNINGS.” A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. GEorGE 
EvERARD, M.A., Author of “ Day by Day,” &. With Introductory Note by 
the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

** A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands of his 
young charges.”’—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ Bessie 
Wells.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

**The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of human 
difficulties which Mrs. Henry Wood has so notably displayed in her novels, is here 
brought to bear upon the work of awakening and quickening spiritual life,’”— 
Glasgow News. 

DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss AcNes Giserne, Author of 
“ Decima’s Promise.’’ 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, Cut and Polished. A Tale of City Arab Life. 
By R. M. Battantyne, Author of “ The Lighthouse.’ Cr. 8vo, Illus., cloth, 5s. 

“There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will 
more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this 
one.” —Scotsman. 

The MADMAN and the PIRATE. By R. M. Battantyne. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 6d, 

KATHLEEN. By Miss AGnes Giperne. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth, 53. ‘‘ Very attractively written.’”’—Christian. 

LIFE’S MUSIC; or, My Children and Me. By Mrs. Horniprook, 
Author of ‘‘ Through Shadow to Sunshine.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s, 

The CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. By L. T. Means, Author of “A 
London Baby.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By Rev. J. Jackson Wray, Author 
of “ A Noble Vine,” &. Illus., crown 8vo, cloth, plain, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 














THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
L E T T S’S Lertts’s Porutar Atias. — Exhaustive in scale. 
Encyclopedian in information. Unparalleled in 
price. Sale has far exceeded any atlas ever pub- 
P 0 Pp U L A R lished. Saturday Review says :—“‘ Beyond all question 
the cheapest full compendium of geographical in- 
formation to be obtained.” Academy says:—‘‘ Un- 
A T L A S less such a feat had been done, we should have 
doubted if it were possible.” 156 Maps, strongly 
bound, half-morocco, £3. Cheap binding, £2 2s, 
IS NOW COMPLETE. Write for prospectus. 
LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge. 
9 
THE “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida'‘e Street, Wolverhampton. 
CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
J B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 
Four Octaves (Table’, portable and never requires tuning ..- 10 Guineas, 
Five Octaves a Be oe ads 2 
eo (Studio)... ose “ pee ~ oa w- from 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 


9 (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case — os 
* a in American walnut case... se dia «ae 
in oak case . we oo ase uae poe 


i in black-and-gold case. 


aaa esa nha — = 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 761 per quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, la OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomxs Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &.—Pamphlet coutaining valuable suggestions, post free. 








London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURvUH STREET. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. LIBRARY. 


BEING a CLASSIFIED COLLECTION of the CHIEF CONTENTS of the 
“ GENTLEMAN’S MAYAZINE,” from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 








The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY presents the principal contents 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, from its commencement in 1731 to 1863, arranged in 
subjects—all the contributions throughout this period, on each topic, being 
brought together and classifiel syst tically under heads. Each volume is 
devoted to one subject. and is complete in itself, and, besides notes and an 
appendix, has a very copious and carefu'ly-prepared index. The following are 
the subjects into which the work is divided :— 

1, Manners and Qustoms. 2. Dialect and Popular Sayings. 8. Popular 
Superstitions and Traditions. 4. Archwology—Geological aud Pre-Historic. 5. 
Archxology—Roman and Saxon. 6. Archw logy—Foreign and Later English. 
7. Numismatics. 8. Historical Antiquities. 9. Original Letters. 10. Topography. 
11. Literary Curiosities. 12. Biozraphy and Family History. 13. Natural 
History. 14, Anecdote and Humoar, 

Each vol. consists of from 390 to 350 closely printed demy-Svo pages. The 
work is tastefully printed in old-face type, and is handsomely bound in cloth and 
roxburgh half-morocco. 


*,# A full Prospectus, giving prices of the various editions, and 
information concerning the manner of publication, will be sent post 
Sree on application. 





Now ready, post 8vo, handsomely — A antique style, and tastefully bound, 
price 7s 6d. 

ITALIAN and OTHER STUDIES. By Dr. Francis 
Huerrer, Author of ‘“ The Troubadours: a History of Provengal Life and 
Literature in the Middle Ages,”’ &e. The Poets of Young Italy—A Literary 
Friendship of the Fourteenth Century—The Renaissance in Italy—Exhibi- 
tions of Rossetti’s Pictures—Troubadonrs, Ancient and Modern—Music and 
Musicians—The Literary Aspects of Schopenhauer’s Work—Musical Criticism 
—Mr. Pepys the Musician. 

In crown 8v0, cloth, price 7s 6d, post free. 

COBWEBS of CRITICISM. By T. Hall Caine, Author of 
** Recollections of Rossetti,” &c. This work contains much interesting and 
curious information concerning the reception of the early works of Byron, 
Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, by Contemporary Critics, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, pr'ce 3s 6d, post free. 


FRENCH PALACES, and other Essays. By Robert Cutlar- 


FrEeReusson Hannay, 


NEW AND RECENT VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, post free. 


WIND-VOICES. By Philip Bourke Marston, Author of 
“Song Tide” and “All in All.” 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth, price 6s, post free. 


OLD YEAR LEAVES: a Volume of Verse. By H. T.. 


Mackenzie Bett, Author of ‘‘ The Keeping of the Vow,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 43 4d, post free. 
The NEW MEDUSA, and other Poems. By Eugene Lee- 
Hamitton, Author of “ Gods, Saints, and Men,’’ &c. 
In crown 8vo, tastefally bound in cloth, price 23 64. 
The PROPHECY of ST. ORAN, and other Poems. By 
MATHILDE BLIND. ’ 
** A remarkable contribution to English literature.”’"—Times. 
In crown 8vo0, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
The GRAVE of LOVE, and other Poems. By Alexander 
Dewar. 
** Gives evidences of matured taste and poetic insight.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on toned paper, bound in cloth, price 2s 6d, post-free. 


A CHAPLET for the CHURCH. Original Christian 
Melodies. By Joun Dawson Hott, B.A., Vicar of Wickambrook, Sutfolk. 

“These poems touch on many points of Christian doctrine and experience, and 

in quality range above the averaze of modern sacred poetry.’’—National Church. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


&@ No. I.—Containing beautifally Coloured Plate by T. PYM. 
Ready November 17th, price 3d. 


A Packet of 12 Copies posted every Tharsday, 6d Weekly, post free. 





BRIGHT. PURE. ATTRACTIVE. 
Over 200 Illustrations. 

SUNDAY, | 22°" § UN DAY, 
Weekly, id. VOLUM E. Monthly, 3d. 
FULL OF Daintily - FULL OF 
ORIGINAL PICTURES, | Boards, Clotireilt, | ORIGINAL PICTURES, 
And delightfal Tales ani| 3/= 5/= | And delightful Tales and 


Scraps for the Young. Scraps for the Young. 








NOW READY. 


* If this: magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or 
friend standing by who does not chance to have the disposition or the means for 
——s it. Itis vary | ct td erage 4 pictures and interesting reading. 
e pictures are unquestiona r than those which ds i i 
Periodieal."—Christtan at which one finds in some similar 
: e know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer 
gift at Christmas time to bestow upon a child.’”’—Church Times. 





London: WELLS GARDNE®, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


QUATREFOIL. <A Novel. 





—..., 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER. 


Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
 ageal AND Artisans’ DwELLinas. By the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, 


THE IDEAS OF AN Exitx. By H.H. Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 

Tue EpucationaL Work oF THE Royat Acapemy. By Frederick A. Eaton, 

- — AFTER as nl DeatH. By Hector De " . 
OLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SouL.—V. By the Hon. 

PRO PatRIA: THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. By the Rev. D. pre Herbert. 

Frre-DisciPLting. By Archibald Forbes. , 

In THE WRONG ParaDIse. By Andrew Lang. 

TURKISH INTRIGUES in Eavpt. By A. M. Broadley. 

THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN Fiction. By Henry Norman. 

HoME AND ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW NOVELS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS.” 
TO LEEWARD. 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS,” “DOCTOR CLAUDIUS.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 





NEW NOVEL BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


SWEET MACE. A Sussex Legend of 


the Iron Times. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 8 vols. crown 8yo, 
[December 4th, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon: 


Mrs. Henry Cuetwynp, Author of “* The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols, 
crown 8yvo. 


By Mary 


DEANE. 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





BY THE REV. W. WALKER. 
This day, crown 8vo, 63; by post, 63 4d. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THE REV. 


THE POET-PRIEST OF LINSHART, LONGSIDE, DEAN OF ABERDEEN, 
AUTHOR OF “TULLOCHGORUM,” &c. 


With Illustrations, 


“An admirable biography, and as carefully executed as it is admirable,’ 
Spectator. 


London: W. SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





THE FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Octavo, 63, cloth boards, 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking.) 
With Map and Numerous Engravings, from Photographs and Native Sketches. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

‘The all-pervading quality of this book is its freshness,”’—British Quarterly 

eview. 
‘There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells of his 
iife in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain and of the daily 
life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years,”—Fortnightly Review. 

“Mr. Gilmour’s volume is one of the most charming books about a strange 
people that we have read for many a day.”’—Nature. 

‘A book of no small interest.””—Ohristian World, 

“If ever on earth there lived a man who kept the law-of Christ; and could give 


proofs of it and be absolutely unconscious that he was giving them, it is this man,» 
, 7s, 4 tor 





whom the Mongols he lived among called ‘ our Gil 


P 


** As giving a series of vivid pictures of the Mongols, this book has unusual : 


merits. Itis written in a vigorous, incisive style, often with a dash of humour.”— 
Scotsman: 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





JOHN SKINNER, M.A.,,. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
LIST. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 


REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. By hisSon, the Eart 
of LyTTON. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes. Demy 8vo, clo‘ h. 
[| Vols. I. and II., price 32s, next week. 


Just ready, 4to, cloth. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE. From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Victor Dugvy. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
- aes 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps, Plates, and numerous Chromo-lithographs. 
Vol. I., Part I., Primitive Times to 343 B.C., price 15s. Vol. I. Part II., ‘the 
Licinian Laws to End of the Punic Wars, 201 B.C., price 15s. 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 42s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


By Lucy M. MiTcHELL. With numerous Illustrations, including Six Plates 
in Phototype. 

#,* A Portfolio, containing Reproductions in Phototype of Thirty- 
gix Masterpieces of Ancient Art, and entitled SELECTIONS from 
ANCIENT SCULPTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order 
more amply to illustrate the subject treated of in this Work. Price 18s. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Fac-similes, cloth, 36s. 


The ALPHABET; an Account of the Origin 


and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D, 
“ Destined to rank as a standard work.’’—Atheneum, 
“Thoroughly clear and readable.’’—Saturday Review. 

“4 really great work.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

4‘ Deserves to be widely studied.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

«4 mine of new and interesting facts.”"— Westminster Review. 
“Brought up to the present level of knowledge.’’—Academy. 
“Deserves the highest praise.’’—Notes and Queries, 

An admirable work.”’—Science. 


Demy 8vo, ls. 


Qn the POWERS of the ALPHABET. By 


Tsomas Gorpon Hake. I. A Tonic Scale of Alphabetic Sounds. 
Demy 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 18s. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Being 
Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. By 
EverarD F. 1m Tourn, M.A. Oxon. 

“Tropical scenery, tropical beauty, and the manners of primitive man in 
British Guiana make the theme of Mr. Im Thurn’s fascinating volume of travel. 
a»... The botanist will find in this book a treasure-house of his favourite lore.”’— 
Saturday Review. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


DONAL GRANT. A New Novel. By Grorce 


MacDonaxp, Author of “Sir Gibbie,’’ “Malcolm,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, 31s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO- 


MATIC LIFE. By Georaiana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 


“The narrative is written througbout with unaffected simplicity, and with a 
winning absence of pretension ; there is much in it that is fresh and sincere in 
manner and expression.”’—Saturday Review, 


3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


ROSMINT’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 


from the Fifth Italian Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sull’ Origine delle Idee. 
(Vol. II. now ready, 16s. 


People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters 


Memories of his Life. Edited by bis WIFE. 
Second Series, crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


PRAYERS, with a DISCOURSE on 


PRAYER. By the late GeorcE Dawson, M.A. Edited by George Sr. Crarr. 
Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HODSON, of HODSON’S HORSE; or, 


Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. Being Extracts from the Letters 
of the late Major W.S. R. Hopson. With a Vindieation from the Attack of 
Mr. Boswortu SmitH. Edited by his Brother, G. H. Hopson, M.A., F.S,A., 
Vicar of Enfield, late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


and 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. An Essay. 


By Water Bacenor, Author of “* Lombard Street,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By ALFRED S1pGwics, B.A. Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens Oollege, Manchester. (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Limp parchment, antique, or cloth, 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited 


by OswaLp CRAWFURD. (THE ParcHMENT LIBRARY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 53. 
IONE, and OTHER POEMS. By W. H. Szat. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


“‘ It is unquestionably the best sixperny periodical published.’’—Globe, 
** An admirable sixpennyworth.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 
“A wonderful sixpennyworth.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


No III. NOW READY, rvyal 8vo (10 inches by 7 inches), price Sixpence. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for DECEMBER, 1883. 
. Martin LutHer. Engraved by Theodor Knesing, from the Picture b 
Cranach, in the Pinacothek at Munich. (Frontispiece.) itesianaa 
LuTHER. James Sime. Illustrated. 
Some Foreotten Ercuers. Walter Armstrong. With Illustrations, 
Corn Cockies. Grant Allen. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons, 
THe Story or a Courtsuie. Stivley J. Weyman. 
Tue Nrw Hero. Theodore Watts. 
Tue ArMouRER’s Prentices. Chaps. 6-7. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, IntTIAL Letters, &c. 





NAH SL 


Mr. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT: 


AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A., Author of “ Russia: a Six Years’ 
Residence,’ &e. 8vo, 143, 
“Men may differ from his views, but they will be constrained to admit that he 
advauces no unconsidered opitions....../ And we adventure to assume that his views 
in general are supported by an authority greater than he,”’—Times, 


THE SOUDAN. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA. 
By Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S,, &c , Author of “The 
Albert N’;anza, Great Basin of the Nile,” “ Ismailia." Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* This bock affords the most complete account of this distant portion of 
Egyptian territory. . 





NEW BOOK by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
SAIAH of JERUSALEM. By Marruew Arvyozp, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Crown 8yo, 43 6d. ; 


Py the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.” 
HE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK; a Spiritual 
eng By J. H. SHortHovuse, Author of “John Inglesant.” Crown 
8vo, 23 6d. 


HE ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of Short Books on his 
Rights and Responsib lities. EJited by Henry Craix, M.A. New Volume. 


Bye LAND LAWS. By Frepericx Pottock, Barrister-at- 
Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Corpus Christi Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
C.own 8vo, 33 64, 
By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. | 
HE ILBERT BILL, LETTERS on. Reprinted from the 
Times, By S'r James Fitzrames Stepuen, K.C.S.1., D.O.L., a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. 8vo, 23. 


By the Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, 
AISSEZ-FAIRE and GOVERNMENT INTER: 
FERENCE. An Address to the Members of the Philosophical Institution 
at Edinburgh. By the Right Hon. G. J. GoscHEN. 8vo, ls, 


ERMONS: Preached Mainly to Country Congregations. 
By the late Rev. Eowarp Barnes, M.A., Vicar of Yalding, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Ely. Edited, with a Preface and Memoir, by ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, Canon of Westminster, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 63. 


OOD, the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the Better Life 
Beyond. Four Le‘ters to the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Author 
of “‘ Eternal Hope,’ &c. By A Layman. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


By Professor BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT. 
HE HISTORIC FAITH. Short Lectures on the Apostles’ 


Creed. By B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Fellow of King’s Colleg:, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ERMONS PREACHED in CLIFTON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, 1879-83. By Rev. J. M. Witsoy, M.A., Head Master. Crown 
8vo, 62. (Next week. 

MACMILLAN’S 4s 61 SERIES,-NEW VOLUME. 

ELICITAS. A Tale of the German Migrations, A.D. 476. 
By Fexix Dany. Translated from the German by M. A.C. E. Crown 8vo, 
4s 64. [Neat week, 


MACMILLAN’S 63 TRAVEL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
HE VOYAGE of the ‘ VEGA,’ round Asia and Europe. 
By Baron A. E. von NorpEnskio“p. Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
Popular Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In 14 vols. 18mo, 21s, complete in box ; or 1s each, paper covers ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


ENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 
PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vols.; The AMERICAN, 2 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 véls. Tue EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 1 vol. | CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &. 1 vol. SIEGE of LONDON, &. 1vol 
The MADONNA of the FUTORE. | or INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, 

1 vol. c. 





ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 290, for DECEMBER, 
price ls. . 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. True STATEMENT OF THE MALTHUSIAN PRINCIPLE. 

2. GENIUS AND VERSATILITY. 

3. Exmvon MEMORIES. 

4. SENILIA: Prose Poems By Ivan TorGenteF.—II. 

5. In AusacE-LORRAINE, — 

6. Vox Porutt: THE CyNIC’S VERSION. 

7. Two Books on Eayrt. ; 

8. THE Wizarp's Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 40-42. 
9. REVIEW OF THE MonTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 





In parchment cover, price One Shilling. 


DON’T: a Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties 


more or less Prevalent in Conduct and Speech. By Censor. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, Part I. of 


SERMONS for the CHURCH’S YEAR. Edited 


by the Rev. W. Benuay, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund the King, London, and one of the 
Six Preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. 


CONTENTS. 
The SEASON of ADVENT. Rev. J. W. KEBLE. USE to be Made of MISGIVINGS of CONSCIENCE. 
CHILDREN of the NIGHT and of the DAY. JEBB. 
PLUMPTRE, HASTY JUDGMENT. Isaac Wittiams, 


ies ~ “gemma of a GOOD CONSCIENCE. Dr. 
1X. 


VISIONS. PiLomprTRe. 


CONSCIENCE an EARNEST of the LAST DAY of 
JUDGMENT. WILBERFORCE. 
The DANGER of DEPRAVING the MORAL SENSE. 
C. BRADLEY. 





Price Sixpence. 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS §$ and 
MORAL REFLECTIONS. A New Translation, by “N.M.P.” With his Portrait, drawn 
by himself, diamond 48mo. 





TWO FRINGED BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
1. The RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. A sumptuously 


Illustrated Edition, in a chromo cover, with fringed edge, price 6s; or, in elegant 
cloth boards, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


2. The EVENING HYMN. By the Rev. John Keble. 


Uniform with the above in size and price. 


. 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES by SEA and LAND in SIXTY DAYS. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH AMERICA. By T.S. 


Hupson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 


“The author’s descriptions, without being pretentious, aré vivid, so that his book gives a 
better idea of the United States and Canada, the cities, the people, and the manner of life, 
than many a work of greater elaboration.” —Scotsman. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS. By One of 
a Literary Family. Edited by Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


“Much of the book is naturally taken up with the reminiscences of Mrs. Barbauld, but 
other literary characters of a past day come across the stage.” —Athenceum. 


* 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 








Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 


Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
s of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
uftciently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume wwe for every-day refer- 

ence, with a a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5a. 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved "S Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by Witi1am 
___Hveues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 


ae ‘Imperi al ‘folio, half-bound morocco, gilt ed, WORE’ £3 3s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the W D; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. _Edited by Witt1aM Huaues, F.R. G.S. 


. Crown folio, | half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 


while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.’ *—Atheneum, 


amine The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary ~—— of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Winds, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and. varnished, £3 33, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 


























The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32° Fleet <a (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 











THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 a 


A Christmas Rose. y My 


Ranpouru, Author of “ SS &e, 


Jonathan Swift. By a New 


WRITER. 
Golden Girls, By Alan Muir 


Author of “ Lady Beauty,” &c. 


In the West Countrie. By thy 


AUTHOR of “ QUEENIE,” &c, 


Di Fawcett. By C. L. Pirkis 


Author of ‘‘ A Very Opal,” &c. [Next on 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THR 
LIBRARIES, 


THROUGH the STAGE DOOR, 


PBs Ld fp ae yer ea 

“This bright, fresh story comes tous with aut) 

as a picture of thcatrical life, because it is — 
from within, by one who knows what she is speaki 
about...... Our interest remains unabated to the end 
—Lady’s Pictorial, 


JENIFER. 3 vols. By Annie 
THOMAS, iJust ready, 
e Third Edition of 


PEERESS. and PLAYER. 3 vols, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN. 


2 vols. By Lady Constance Howarp, Autho 
“Mollie Darling,” ‘‘ Sweetheart and Wife, es = 


Wi OM? in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
MAN’S MEMORIES of 
A Wl KNOWN MEN. Third Edition. By 


Mrs, Hovstoun, Author of “ Recommended to 
Mercy,” &c. 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 





Published this day, fceap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 
WITH PASSAGES OF GRADUATED 
DIFFICULTY FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, 
By George G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





This day is published, 8vo, 6s. 
FIFTY-SEVEN., 


Some Account of the Administration of Indian 
Districts during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. 
By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.1.E., M.R.A.8,. 
Author of ‘ The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO,, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 


EREMONIAL — INSTITUTIONS: 
being Part IV. of “The Principles of Sociology,’ 
(Vol. II., Part I.) By Herbert SPENCER. 


The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition, 16s, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, 2 vols., 343. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition, 


2 vols., 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Second Edition, 


CE RE MON TAL INSTITUTION . 73. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s. 
The DATA of goo 83. 


HER WoR 
ba ——— of SOCIOLOGY. * Ninth Edition, 8vo, 


EDUCATION. 6s; Cheap Edition, 2s 6d, 
AYS. 2vols., New Edition, 163. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 


Also, Mr. SPENCER’S 


ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 
piled and Abstracted by Professor Duncay, 
Dr. Scuepric, and Mr. CoLureR. Folio bds. :—1. 
English, 18s.—2. Ancient American Races, 163,—3 
Lowest Races, Negritoes, a gi 183,—4. 
African ~~ 16s—5. Asiatic Races, 18s.—6. ‘Ameri- 
can Races, 18s.—7. Hebrews and Feces, 21s,—8, 
French Civilisation, 30s. 


A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had 
on application, 


Witiiams and Noreater, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 
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~ HARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
RD 
RICHAR” aW WORKS, 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 





Ready this day, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1883. 
Bupa. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (To be 
2 Concluded in the Next Number.) 
WraxaLl’s MEMOIRS, 
3, THE DaY AFTER. 
4, MarsHAL BERWICK. 
5, NAMESAKES. 
ge WAY OF THE WORLD, 
7, A HIGHLAND SHEALING. 
@ Women’s RiGHTs. 
9, Taz Porsy OF A Rina. 
10. RAMBLINGS OF A PAPER KnIrFeE. 
THE ENSIGN. . 
12, lonE STEWART. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
18. ho OF THE AUsTHETIC YOuNG Lapy. 
#.* Cases for Binding the Volumes of “‘ TEMPLE 
R” can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 


Shilling each. 


In 2 vols.. 303. : 

The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Louis XIV., XV.,and XVI. By 
JeaNNE LOvISE HENRIETTE CamPaNn, First Lady 
in Waiting to the Queen. An entirely New and 
Revised Edition, with Add tional Notes. Embel- 
lished with 16 fine Illustrations on Steel. 


In 2 vols., 24s. 
The GIRL of the PERIOD, and other 
Social Essays. eed 

“We may announce the publication of a couple of 
yolumes which will be eagerly sought, by all who take 

Jeasure in piquant and satirical writing with that 
ittle touch of feminine spitefulness which is not dis- 

reeable, except to those who are, or fancy they are, 
the objects of it. Mrs. Lynn-Linton has republished 
her essays contributed during a number of years to 
the Saturday Review, and the public wiil have an 
opportunity of perusing once more a series of papers 
which obtained an extraordinary and well merited 
success in their time.’”’—Times, 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 148, : 
HETH and MOAB. Ai Narrative of 
Explorations in. Syria in 1881 and 1882, By 
CLauD REIGNIER Conpor, R.E. 

“Captain Condor has already prove his capacity 
on more than one occasion to make the dry work of 
survey appear as interesting as a romance...... His 
accuracy, in short, is as unimpeachable as that of an 

lorer should always be; his peculiar merit is in 
showing that this can be obtained without any loss 
of interest. Captain Condor is one of those rare 
travellers who know exactly what people want to be 
told......”’—Times. 
vols., 21s, 


212 
SAVAGE SVANETIA ; or, Travels in 
the Heart of the Caucasus. By CiIve PHILLIPPS- 
Woitey, F.R.G.S:, Author of ‘Sport in the 
Crimea,” &c. Wi h 14 Illustrations, engraved by 
George Pearson. 


In 1 vol., 63 
RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By Mary RussELL MITFORD. 
A New Edition, with Portrait. 
“Few would anticipate the boundless store of anec- 
dote presented us in this varied and interesting 
volame.”—Globe. 


In 1 vol., 15s. 
RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. 
By Atrrep EK. T. Watson. In demy 8vo, with 
lustrations by John Sturgess. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Each in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O’T.” 
THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe,” ‘‘ Which Shall It Be ?’, 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
ABIGEL ROWE. A Chronicle of the 


ency. 

“Those who are familiar with his admirable style 
of narrative, invenious construction of plot, and bold 
delineation of character will expect much from the 
title, and, contrary to the adage, they will not be 
disappointed.’ —Daily Teleyraph. 


Bythe AUTHOR of “ —- SWEETHEART,” 
BELINDA. By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of “‘ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Every one must perceive the life and beauty of 
Miss Broughton’s writing. Belinda is quite as good 
company as her elder sisters, Joan, Nancy, and Co. 
The spirit of fun is alive and bold as ever. The 
descriptions of nature are romantic without being 
vague, faithful in detail, and tine in sentiment. The 
characters, after Miss Broughton’s fashion, are drawn 
in types. The minor ones are capital, and the hero 
isthe rare merit of being very much in love without 
being ridiculous.”’"—Pall Mall Sessile, 


EPHRAIM: a Philosophical Novel. 


From the German of Augustus Niemann. By 
Curistina TYRRELL, Transiatress of ‘‘ Success,”’ 
‘Under a Charm.” 


(Con- 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
_ 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
This day is published. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’” 
This day is published. 


The MILLIONAIRE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


By PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 


Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
OPINIONS of the PRESS on FORMER EDITION. 
“*We are not acquainted with any work in which so much solid information upon the leading aspects of 
the great Reformation is presented in so well packed and pleasing a form.’”’— Witness, 
“* The style is admirable in force and in pathos, and the book one to be altogether recommended.”— 





eB. 

“The idea was excellent, and most ably has it been executed, Each essay is a lesson in sound thinking, 
as well as in good writing.’’—British Standard. 

“ Dr. Tulloch is eminently fair and tolerant, and speaks throughout in the character of a historian, and 
not of a partis n...... Papist and Protestant, Lutheran and Calvinist, Englishman and Scotsman, all are 
honestly and fairly dealt with.”’—Saturday Review. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is published.—Second Edition. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 


price 21s, 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland; My First Two Novels—My First Success 
—* Barchester Towers ”’ and the “ Three Clerks ’’— ‘* Doctor Thorne ;” “ The Bertrams;” “ The West Indies 
and the Spanish Main’’—“‘ The Cornhill Magazine” and “Framley Parsonage”—*‘ Castle Richmond ;’” 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson ;”’ “North America ;” ‘‘ Orley Farm’’—‘‘The Small Honse at Allington,’” 
“Can You Forgive Her?’ “ Rachel Ray”’ and the “‘ Fortnightly Review”—‘‘The Claverings,” the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” ‘‘ Nina Balatka,”’ and ‘Linda Tressel’’—On Novels and the Art of Writing Them—On 
English Novelists of the Present Day—On Criticism—‘‘ The Last Chronicle of Barset ;’? Leaving the Post 
Office ; “St. Paul’s Magazine’’—Beverley—The American Postal Treaty; The Question of Copyright with 
America ; Four more Novels—‘‘ The Vicar of Bullhampton ;” “Sir Harry Hotspur ;” *‘ An Editor’s Tales ;’* 
“ Cesar ’’—“ Ralph the Heir;” ‘‘The Eustace Diamonds ;’’ “ Lady Anua;” “ Australia”—‘ The Way we 
Live Now ” and “ The Prime Minister,” &. 


By Miss GORDON CUMMING. 
GRANITE CRAGS. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


: [Immediately, 
By Major COCHRAN. 
Immediately will be published. 


A HANDY TEXT-BOOK on MILITARY LAW. Compiled 


chiefly to Assist Officers preparing for Examination, also for all Officers of the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces. Specially arranged according to the Syllabus of Subjects of Examination for Promotion, Queen’s 
Regulations, 1883. Comprising also a Synopsis of Part of the Army Act. By Majur F. Cocuran, Hamp- 
shire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, Norti British District. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


By G. C. DAVIES, Author of ‘“ The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.’’ 
his day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 


Lagoons and Decoys of East Anglia. Illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s, 

“Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming pictures of the Broads, all tinged with personal adventure— 
in fact, he describes them with all the living details that make up the varied ‘ Life on the Broads,’ With a 
keen relish for fishing, fowling, yachting, and boating, Mr. Davies, in a pleasantly chatty manner, tells us 
about all these things as they are followed on the Broads ; and his vivacious pen at the same time imparts all 
the information which any one visiting the Broads for the first time would like to have.” —Field, 

“The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and understandable, his ts of repeated annual visits 
to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and with different companions, are so graphic and realistic, that 
every page of his work teems with interest and amusement.”—Whitehall Review, 


By the COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 
An EASTERN CRUISE in the ‘EDELINE.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 
is day is published, Part III., price 2s, of 


Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTION. of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, 
Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. To which are appended 
Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the 
Rev. JamES STORMONTH, Author of “ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language 
for Schools and Colleges,’’ &. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Petr, M,A., 


Cantab. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


This day is published.—Fifth Edition. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of 


“ Piccadilly,” &c. Illustrated, price 21s. 

‘Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read and greatly admire......It 
contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels,’” 
—Atheneuwm. 

‘“* May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read through con- 
secutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every fresh perusal.” —Spectator. 

“ The whole book sparkles with brilliant dialogue.”—London Guardian, : 


By the Author of ‘‘ MISS MOLLY.” 
This day is published. 


ALISON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


‘In the lives of those whose fortunes are more particularly dealt with there are as many moving 
incidents as though the tale had been one of passion and adventure...... Slight in its outline, this story is full 
of charming details. It has the advantage, too, of forming one continuous narrative ; while the characters, 
few iv number, are all charmingly life-like.” —St. James’s Gazette, 

“Tt is a pleasant book, and the dialogue is unusually bright and daintily humorous,”’—London Guardian, 


By RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


his day is published. 


The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
By Professor MOMERIE. 
This day is published. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. Third Edition, 


enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. 





PERSONALITY. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, 


and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


** The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
wesults of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain-head.”—Times, 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 64; cloth plain, 73 6d; 
calf, 12s 6d, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
A&A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Time. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
The New Edition has been carefu'ly brought up to the present state of informa- 


tion, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
being made, and the final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 





“The work, thongh mainly intended for children and young persons, may be 
smost advantageously read by many persons of riper age, and may serve to implant 
in their minds a fuller and clearer concept on of ‘ the promises, the achievements, 
and the claims of Science.’...... A ve y useful feature of Miss Buckley’s work is the 
bibliographical note placed at the end of eacli chapter, indicating to the student 
what books to consult in order to fill up the ontline here placei before him.”— 
Journal of Science. 

“Miss Buckley’s style is ambitiously simp!e, yet it never becomes bald ; ele- 
‘mentary facts and reasonings appear on every page, but there is never a platitude. 
Every page is smooth and delightful reading, yet not even the most superficial 
reader can help being seriously and permanently interested and instructed by the 
‘subject-matter...... The range of the sciences touched on is wide, but a critical eye 
will look in vain for any trace of half-knowledge or imperfect understanding. 
"The author bas no fear of touching diffi-ult subjests; she makes straight for the 
dangerous places ; but she never comes to grief. This argues a genuine and 
thorough acquaintance with science, which the critic is only too glad to recognise 
and applaud...... We know very few men who could have written so charming and 
-80 simple a history as this; it has all the best properties of a woman’s style. On 
the other hand, we know still fewer women who could have handled matters so 

manifold and so various, with so firm a grasp and so accurate a touch,’”’—Journal 
of Education. 





Fourth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerou; Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 61. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; 
Or, the Great Backboned Family. 


‘An account of vertebrate animalz, written with sach natnral spirit and 
wivacity that it might convert even a literary person to natural science.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“*We can conceive no better gift-book than th's volume Miss Buckley has 
‘spared no pains to incorporate in her book the l»test results of scientific research. 

he illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.”—Spectater. 





Eighth Thousand, post 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN : 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amceba to the Insects. 


“None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment...... What constitutes the book’s chief 
charm is the marvelloasly simple, yet anite scientific, style which runs through 
it; the food for thought and future study which it affords, and the truly philo- 
sophic glow which lights up its every page...... The work forms a charming iutro- 
duction to the study of zoology—the science of living things—which, we trust, 
will find its way into many bands,’’—Nature, 

“* This book is a substantial addition to the library of every teacher of natural 
science. Itappears in the gui-e of a gift-book at a festive season of the year, but 
its real value will scarcely be understood until the summer studies of the young 
hiologist begin. It is not merely a duty, but a pleasure to recommend its attractive 
and carefully written pages.’’—Academy. 





Fourteenth Thousand, post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


** Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 
realise the truth...... The book abounds with beautifully engraved and thoroughly 
‘appropriate illustrations, and altogether is one ef the most successful attempts 
we know of to combine the dulce with the utile. We are sure any of the older 
children would weicome it as a Obristmas present; but it deserves to take a per- 
ananent place in the literature of youth.’”’—Times, 





Third Ed‘tiov, folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES FOR THE USE 
OF JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


Table of Common Terms used in Describing Plants. 


COMPRISING THOSE USUALLY REQUIRED IN THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION FOR JUNIORS. 


Also a Table of the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arranged according to 
BentTuam and OLIVER, 


“The arrangement is good, and to every one looking forward to taking up 
botany as an examination subject there careful tables are almost ind‘spensable.” 
—School Guardian. 





, —a 
NEW BOOKS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & 09, 
ADVENT. 


Just ready, Second Edition, cloth, 2s 6d. 

A PRESENT CHRIST. Short Daily Readings for F 
ig os By the Rev. J. Hastocu Potrrr, M.A. our 

e Incarnation a |ivine Plan—The Incarnation a Histori } 

a pens Present ee Incarnation a Future — Fact—Ths 

** A valnable treitise on the deepest and most bles e1 myst. ‘, 

Faith.’’—National Church. , pane Christian 

Just ready, cloth boards, 3-64, uniform with ‘‘A Manual for Lent,” 

A MANUAL for AUVENT. By the Rev. F, C 


Woopnovss, M.A., Kector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, Mauchester, 





: Now ready, Second E tition, c'oth boards, 33 61. 
The SUFFERERS GUIDE. By: Elizabeth 
MitcHeELL, Author of ‘‘The Beantifal Face,” &. Ldited by Rey, p T 
Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. a. 
Just ready, Second Edit'on, Revised and Enlarged, cloth boards, 10s 6a. 
INDEX CANONUM. The Greek Text. An 
. Translation, and a Complete Digest of the Entire Cole of Canon Law of the 
Undivided Primitive Church; with a Dissertation of the Seventh Canon of 
Ephes, and the Chulcedonian Decree of Doctrinal Liberty, By Jonx 
Futon, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. George’s Church, St. Louis, Mo.: andy 
Prefatory Notice by Putte Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. . 
Now ready, cloth boards, 73 6d. 
The LAWS of MARRIAGE. Containing the Hebrew Lay 
Reman Law, the Law of the New Testament, and the Canon Law of the 
Universal Church, concerning the Impediments of Marriage and the Diszoln. 
tion of the Marriage Bond, Digested and Arranged with Notes and Scholia, 
By Joun Futtor, D.D., LL.D. 


NOW READY._NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD, 
PASTORAL WORK. Uniform in size with 


** Pastor in Parochia.’’ Cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
BISHOP of TRURO’S NEW BOOK. 
The CHASTENING of the LORD. Fp. 8vo, cloth boards, 1g, 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The NEW BOOK in COLOURS by H. J. A. MILES, 
FROM DO-NOTHING HALL TO HAPPY-DAY HOUSg, 


By the Author of “ Left till Called for.” Daintily printed in Colours, from 
Designs by H. J. A. Mites. Illustrated Cover, cath back, coloured edges, 

feap. oblong, 2s 6d. 

‘*A very pretty allegory for children. The illustrations in colour are exceed. 

ingly chaste, and are most natural.’’—The Artist, 

ee T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. Beautifully printed -in the best style of 

Chromo-lithography. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, repre. 

senting Gerda and Kay’s Adventures in Various Countries, as contained 

in one of the most popnlar of Hans Andersen’s Stories. 


The SNOW QUEEN. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
—— iu — by T. Pym. Feap. 4to, Illustrated Cover, cloth back, 
coloured edges, 5:. 


OTHER BOOKS BY T. PYM. 
An Illustrated Book of Child-life. Beautifully printed in the best style of 
Chromo-lithography, bound in an Iliustrated Cover, paper boards, cloth back, 336d, 
CHILDREN BUSY, 

Cc REN GLAD. 


HILDRE D. 
. Pictures in Colours by ‘I. PYM. Stories by L. C. 
TimEs.—‘‘ Most charming......The pictures are very pretty, and the children 
represented in them like real children as they are to be seen in nurseries, The 
excellent stories of ‘L. C.’ display a delicate fanoy, and will be read with 
pleasure, for their literary merit, by grown people a3 well as children.” 
WITH TINTED ILLUSTRATIONS by T. PYM. ~_ - 

PICTURES from the POETS. An Illustrated Book of 

Child Life. In red and brown tints, beantifully printed in the best style of 

chromo-lithography, Bound in an Illustrated Cover, paper boards, cloth 

back, price 3s 6d. 

“ We are not surprised to find that the publishers have provided another work 
by the same ta'ented artist, wherein we find many sweetly pretty and fancifal 
designs of child-life welt printed in red and brown tints. We can cordially recom- 
mend this very artistic little book.’’—Literary Churchman. 


UNDER the KING’S BANNER. By C. A. Jones. With 
Introduction by the BrisHor or Brprorp, illustrated by John Sadler, 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boarus, 2s 6d; whole calf, half-extra, red edges, 
6s, [Now ready, 

PEAS-BLOSSOM. By the Author of ‘‘Honor Bright,” 
**One of a Covey,” &c. With numerons Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles 
Crown 8vo, c!oth boaris, gilt edges, 3s 61. 

“A delightfully written book...... for buys and girls of about twelve. The best 
book of the season.’’—Stand wd. 
With upwards cf 40 [llustrations, 

ONLY a GIRL: a Story of a Quiet Life. A Tale of 
Brittany. Adapted from the French by OC. A. Jonxs, Author of ‘‘ Count up 
the Sunny Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

**We can thoroughly recommend this brightly written and homely narrative.” 

—Saturday Review. 

Printed in sepia, on a Paper spec’ally made to take Colonrs. 

OUTLINE PICTURES for LITTLE PAINTERS. By 
H. J. A. Mites. These are Bold Designs, (size 5fin. by 6}in.) Crown 40, 
with beautifully executed cover in colours, ls; in cloth, 2. 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS by T. PYM. 
The CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. In large type and 


easy words. Square l6mo, extra cloth boards, Is 64. 


A ORY.BOO! of 
MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. Crown 4to, paper 
covers, ls. ; 

“* A pretty little book for school prize or present...... Told in a crisp and spark 
ling manner, with a full-page illustration on every other page.’’—Public Opinion. 
The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS.” 
MARTIN, the SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring 

Folk. By James F. Coss, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, bev 
boards, 83 6d; whole calf, half-extra, marble edges, 93. ’ 

“We should imagine those queer fulk indeed who could not read this story 
with eager interest and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young or old...... We can- 
not sufficiently commend the style in which the book is written, and the 
religious spirit which pervades it.”’"—Christian World. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A New Library Edition, in 5 vols. medium 8yvo, cloth cxtra, £3. 


L’S HISTORICAL and POSTHUMOUS 
MEMOIRS, 1722-1784. By Sir NaraanreL WItiiAM WraxaLt, Bart. With 
Corrections and Additions from the Author's own MS., and Illustrative Notes 

Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. Doran. To which are added, Reminiscences of Royal 
iF Noble Personages during the last and present Centuries, from the 
aathor’? unpublished MS. The whole Edited and Aunotated by Henny B. 
WaeaT Ley, 1.8.4. Finely Engraved Portra ts. 


*,* See Temple Bar Magazine fur December. 


4 Handsome Library Edition, lim’ted to 500 Copies. Vuls. I. to XII. now ready. 
1S WORKS. With Notes and a Life of the Author 


by Sir WALTER Ecorr. 19 vols. denfy 8vo, cloth. 

#* This is a careful and elegant reprint of the Second (and be-t) Edition. Only 
130 Copies, each numbered, have been printed, 25) of which were purchased by 
Messrs. Honghton, Mifil'n, and Co., of Boston, for sale in America. 

+8 Subscribers’ naines will be received, for a short time only, at 193 Gd per 


volame. re P 
An extra Illustrated Edition, 100 Engraved Portraits. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
from the Original MSS. by Wittiam Bray, F.S A. With a Life of the 
Anthor by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., and 124 Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo, 
half-roxburghe, gilt top, price £3 33, 


BICKERS AND SON’S CROWN LIBRARY. 
MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. 


By Joun LoTHROP Mor.ey. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON on the 
REIGN of LOUIS XIV. and the REGENCY. Tran lated from the French 
by Barte St. Joun. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 153. 


*,* New Volumes will be added at short intervals to this Sevies, 


BICKERS AND SON’S 3s 6d STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 
Crown S8vo, cloth elegaat, gilt edges, 33 6d. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. By Dr. Krpris. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Gotpsmirn. 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 


“Yessrs. Bickers and Son produce three Christmas books which have delighted 
lads from time now immemorial]. One is a narrative of ‘ Cook’s Voyages Round 
the World.’ Who is there among us who does not remember with delight the 
story of there voyages, read when he was young many years ago? What they 
were then they are still—an incitement to healthy adventure, aud a sound meins 
of conveying good geographical information, The volume is illustra‘ed very 
beautifully by photogravure, Another volume is Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakespeare.’ What need is there to say a word about these? They 
have won their way into public favour. The same may be said of the third 
volume of ‘Southey’s Life of Nelson.’ It has taken its place among a standard 
literature which not only boys but men enjoy. Of allthe three volumes it may be 
said that nothing has been spared in the excellence of their get-up, and that they 


are in all respects admirable as presents.’’—Scotsman, Nov. 27th, 1883. 


A New Volume in 7s 6d Illustrated Gift-Book Series. 
The HEROES of ENGLAND; Stories of the Lives of 


England’s Warriors, by Land and Sea, By J.G. Epaar, Author of “* Boyhood 
of Great Men,’”’ &c. ; to which is added, an Account of the Career of Admiral 
Collingwood. With Twelve Illustrations in permanent photography, Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6.1; or calf, 128 6d. 


Author’s Edition. 
BJORNSON’S NORSE TALES. Translated by R. B, 


ANDERSON. In seven tasteful volumes, the first of which has a Biographical 
Sketch and Portrait of tho Author. 16mo, cloth g'lt, 23 6d. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. The BRIDAL MARCH, and Other 

snus. CAPTAIN MANSANA 1 Ott 

A HAPPY BOY. Se 
MAGNHILD. 


The FISHER MAIDEN. 
. *.* The Set complete in case, 21s, 
Extract rrom Press Norice 1n THE “ Scotsmay,’’ NOVEMBER 24TH, 1883. 


“This edition is neatly got up in all respects. It will be distinctly a boon to 
the readers of fiction......Everyone who can recognise the true dramatic capac'ty, 
and who has the power of tracing the workings of a great mind in the elucida- 
tion of character, will not fail to enjoy these books. The stories are full of 
tenderness and strength. There is no lick of incident, and they make us 
acquainted with features of Norse life which will be of deep interest to all who 
remember how closely, after all, Norway is connected with this country.” 


New (Sixth) Edition, considerably augmented, royal 8vo, cloth, 16+. 


CHAFFER’S HALL-MARKS on GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE, with Tables of Date L: tters used in all the Assxy Offices of the 
United Kingdom. With a History of the Goldsmiths’ Trade in France. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 18% pp., cloth, 3: 61. 
WORK for WOMEN. By Elizabeth Kingsbury. 


*,* A most Important Book for Women. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


*,* Only 80 copies of this Superb Work remain unsold, and the price wil? 
shortly be rai:ed to Five Guineas. 


“A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT.” 
BIDA’S ETCHINGS. The Authorised Version of the 


FOUR GOSPELS, with the whole of the Superb Etchings on Steel (132), after 
Drawings by M. Bila. In 4 vols. folio, appropriately bound in cloth extra. 
Pabtisicd price, £12 12s, Offered at Four Guineas. +vols.in2. Bound in 
the best morocco extra, gilt edges, £18 183. Offered at Ten Guineas. Or half- 
morocco, £15 153. Offered at Five-and-a-Half Guineas, 

*,* The Drawings, Etchings, and Engravings occupied a period of twelve years 
in preparation; ant an idea of the importance of this splendid work may bo 
gathered from the fa t that upwards of FIFfY THOUSAND POUNDS have 
been expended on its production. It obtained for its Publishers the DIPLOME 
D’HONNEUK at the Vienna Exhibition. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES, 

“To a celebrated French designer, M. Bida, belong the illustrations, which 
stand apart from the text. Before commencing this work, destined to be the 
principal achievement of his life, M. Bida travelled in Palestine, and drew on the 
spot the landscape, the types, the costum_s, which have scarcely altered in nine- 
teen centuries, for the East is a vast conservatory of unchangeable things. The 
128 plates which he has produced in nine years form a veritable Gospel gallery. 
They have been etched by our best artists, under the direction of M. Edmond 
Hédouin, a good painter, an excellent engraver, the most tasteful and con- 
scientious of men.”’—Atheneum. 

“*M. Bida’s illustrations preserve throughout the pure tone of religious feeling. 
...-«-The illustrations of this work are, indeed, nearly all fignre-pictures ; M. Bida 
knows bis strength, and gives us but few landscapes. What can be better than 
the bold foreground, grouped with figures and bathed with light, in the drawing 
of the ‘Sermon on the Mount?’ Of the art of grouping M. Bids is a master, and 
there is neither monotony nor uncouth variety in the manner in which he peoples 
his drawings. His figures are disposed with a eubdued effectiveness always as 
jast as it is striking...... The finest and most powerful of all his drawings is, to our 
mind, that of Jesus seated by the sea, the grandeur and pathos of solitude being 
well expressed in the single figure musing by the waters......We now take leave 
of this magnificent publication, declaring again that, while its art is, as it could 
not fail to be, wanting in the absolute power necessary to cope with so supreme a 
theme, it is extraordinarily various, subtle, and skilful.’”’—Times. 


ILLUSTRATED SERIES of STANDARD 7s 6d GIFT- 
BOOKS. Moral, Instructive, and Amusing, 
*,* This Series of Standard Books is printed from new type, on good paper ; the 
binding is elegant and appropriate, while the Photographs, which are from the 
finest Engravings, render it the Best and Cheapest Series ever published. 


Extract FROM NOTICE In THE “ TimeEs,”” DECEMBER 22np, 1882. 

‘* When we say they are issued by Messrs. Bickers, of Leicester Square, we have 
vouched for the taste and finish of the workmanship. We may add that these 
volumes are wonderfully cheap, since they belong to what Messrs, Bickers term 
their Seven-and-Sixpenny Gift-book Series.” 

Demy 8vo0, illustrated with permanent Photographs, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
7s 6d; calf extra, 12s 6d each. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. By J.) COOK’S VOYAGES. With an Account 
G. Lockwart. 9 Photographs. Ra a by A. Krppis, D.D. 12 
WELLINGTON. By W. H. Maxwett. hotographe. 4 
A New Edition. 42 Photographs. — of Lu ag a 4 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Deror. 12) Photographs. ee 
Photographs. LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonny SPEARE. 12 Photographs. 
Bunyan. 12 Photographs. ee ay RKopert Soutuer. 123 
: ! + | hotographs. 2 
ROT ALTER SCOTT.” Be W. “1 OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS. By J. 
Dossos. 12 Photographs. — | cue eee een ee 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By| "TORY and ANTIQUITIES of. By 
OuiveR GoLpsmirH. 12 Photo- | the Rev. Gicpert Wuitr, M.A. 


graphs, Wood Engravings. 
The GIRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S | OLIVER GOLDSMITA’S LIFE and 
HEROINES. By Mary Cowpen | TIMES. By Jonw Forster. 40 


CLaRKE. 9 Photographs. | Wood Engravings. 





LACROIX’S WORKS ON THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


*,.* NOTICE.—Very few sets remain; aud at these prices the Books could not be 
reprinted. 


Imp, 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, fall gilt sides and leather bac'x. 

The ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES and at the PERIOD 
of the RENAISSANCE. New Edition, including the Chapter on Music. By 
Paut Lacrorx. 20Chromo-lithographs and 420 Wood Engravings, £1 11s 6d. 
Offere | at 25s. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Pavt Lacrorx. Iilustrated with 15 Chromo-litho- 
— and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood, £1 lls 6d. Offered 
at 17s 6d. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES, 
and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavu Lacrorx. 13 Chrome- 
lithographs and 400 Engravings on Wood, £1 11s 6d. Offered at 17s 6d. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Its Institutions, Customs, 
and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By Paut Lacrorx. Lilustrated by 21 
Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, £2 2s. Offered at 253. 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the MIDDLE AGES, 
and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. With 13 Chromo-lithographs 
and 400 Engravings on Wood, £1 lls 6). Offered at 17s 6d. 

*,* Sets of the above Five Volumes are, for a short time only, offered at £5 

Or, elegantly bound in the best morocco, super extra, gilt edzes, at Ten Guineas. 


MUSIC. A Supplementary Chapter to ‘‘The Arts of the 
Midd'c Ages,”’ and paged to folluw on that volume. W.th 2! Illustrations 
and 1 Chromo-lithograph. Wrapper, 23 6d. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





*,* Complete List of all the New Christmas and Juvenile Books, at greatly reduced prices, free on 


application. 
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CLAREN 


oy: LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS: 
No. I. The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
from the 8t. Gecmain MS. (g1), now numbered 
Lat. 11,558 in the National Library at Paris. 
With Introduction, descriptive of the Manuscript, 
and Five Appendices, containing some Account of 
the Latin MSS. used by Erasmus and-R. Stephens, 
the Latin and Greek MSS. collated by Jobn 
‘Walker, with some Notes on his Life, and the 
chief Defects of Martianay’scollation. Edited by 
Joun Worpswortn, M.A.; Oriel Professor of the 
Inte ion of the Holy Scripture, Fellow of 
: Gollege, and Chap'ain to the Bishop of 
Small quarto, paper covers, 63. 


(In a few days. 
An. ELEMENT ARY ENGLISH 
“GRAMMAR and EXERCISE BOOK. By 0. W. 
Tancocx, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 
Secont Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READ- 

eG BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. 

iy O. W. Tancock, " A. Third Edition. Extra 
foap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Earre, M.A., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 
ANGLO-SAXON. By Joun Earte, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of Anglo-Saxon. Second Edition. Extra 
-feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 


Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry SWEET, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 


Grammar, Notes, and Glossary.  f the Same 
Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Introd 


DON 


PRESS 





SPENSER’S. FAERY QUEENE. 
Books I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use 
of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. By W. G. Kitchin, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, each 23 6d. 


HOOKER. — ECCLESIASTICAL 

POLITY. Book I. Edited by the Very Rev. R. 

W. Cuurcn, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. Second 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

of 


BACON.— ADVANCEMENT 
LEARNING. Edited by W. ALpis Wricut, 
M.A. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


DRYDEN.— SELECT POEMS. 
Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Astarea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Ab:alom and 
Achitophel ; Religio Laici; The Hind and the 
Panther. Edited by W. D. Curistiz, M.A., 
Trin Ad College, oe a Second Edition, 

hk extra fcap. 8v0, cloth, 33 6 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By Joun Barrow ALLEN, M.A., 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cam- 
bri'ge. Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo0, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author. Fvurth Edition, extra 
forp. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy 
Extracts for Unseen Translation. By O 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., Joint-Editor of “Easy Se! ections 
from Xenophon,” &. Third Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

or, Easy 


REDDENDA MINORA; 
For the Use 


Passages for Unseen Translat. on. 
of Lower Forms, Composed and Selected by C. 
8. Jerram, M.A., late Scho!ar of Trinit; iy College, 
Oxford, Editor of Lucian’s “Vera istoria,” 
“ Cebetis Tabula,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LaTIN. cing the Use of Passmen and others. 





Notes, and Glossarial 5 By R. Mornis, 
ms te at W. W. Sreat, 
From OLD ENGEISH HOMILIES to 
KING HORN, A.D. 1150—A.D, 1300, Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Part If. From ROBERT of GLOUCESTER to 
GOWER, A.D. 1298—A.D. 1898, Third Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the Ploughman’s Crede to the 
Shepheardes Calender A.D., 1394—A.D. 1579. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 

7 SKEarT, =. Third Edition. Extra 

feap. 8vo0, cloth, 7s 6 


SHAKESPEARE. —SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. Atp1is Wrieut, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo, stiff covers. 

The TEMPEST. Is 6d. 

KING LEAR. 1s ae 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

A MIDSUMMER SGT 3 DREAM. 1s 61. 

JULIUS CHSAR 

COKIOLANUS. 2s ba: 

RICHARD = 23 6d. 

HENRY V. 


SHAKESPEARE. —SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. G. Crank, M.A, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and W. Axpis Wricut, 
M.A., Trinity College, _ Cambridge. 

The MERCHANT of VEN VICE. Extra foap. 8vo, ls. 

RICHARD II. Extra fcap. gt : 

MACBETH. Extr. feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. [2s. 

HAMLET, PRINCE of DEN MARK. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


MILTON. — The AREOPAGITICA. 
Edited, mn Introduction and Notes, by Joun W. 


Selected by J. Y. Saraent, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor Py " visgtaten College, Oxford, Sixth 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


CICERO.—SELECTION of INTER- 
ESTING and DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. With 
Notes. By Henry Watrorp, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury Colleze. Iu Three Parts, 
Second Elition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

= Part s He , in limp cloth, 1s 6d. 

Part I. TES from GRECIAN 

ROMAN HISTOR Y. 
a yt a. — and DREAMS.—BEAUTIES of 


Part III. ROME’S RULE of her PROVINCE3. 
CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS. (In 


Verrem I. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro 
Archia., Philippica IX.) bay Introdu::tion and 
Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CICERO.— PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
With English Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. By 
ALBERT Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition, demy 
8vo, cloth, 18s, 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS (Text). 
By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43. 
CICERO.—DE ORATORE. Books I. 


and II. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Avaustvus S, Witxrns, M.A., Professor of Latin, 


and 














LIST. 


HORACE. A Reprint of th : 
. Bog! — og ag Use of soho ea 
VIRGIL. With 
Notes by T. L. Pepine er ednction of 
The ROMAN POETSof the aAUauaey 
AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. ra eAUGUitay 


fessor of Homaaity’i in the Uni 4 
burgh, and formerly Fellow eae 


No. | 


Oxford, A New Edition, in crown 8v0, Wee 
The ROMAN POETS of the REPU res P 
y the same Author. Ne Log ti evised i 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s oe wad The 
A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLME, aye 
for the Use of Beginners, By the Right ta At 
CHARLES WorDsworTH, D.O.L. Suventit Decl 
revised and enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, Tr ot 
GRAECAE GRAMMATICAE RUDL The C 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM. Tho 
CaroLo Worpsworts, D.C.L. Ni Ninetowt The Te 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, 43, The © 
FIRST GREEK READER. By ma 
G. Rusuprooke, M.L., formerly Pellow’ of + 
oo . vy Cambridge Second Classical — 
aster ai e City o! don Sch Second 
Edition, extra Pron ff cloth, 33 6d. om tora 
AESCHYLUS.— PROMETHEUS — 
Rte se Schools). With Tntroduotion and 4,¢ 7 
otes, y RICKARD, M.A., Fell t —+ 
College, Extra fe.p. 8vo, cloth, 2 3, f ow of Haw: i 


AESCHYLUS. — AGAMEM 
oe 7 ele — Notes. By 
IDGWICK utor of Corpus Christi rine 
Oxford ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, and Assistant-Master of Rugby School, - 
Extra feap. 8vo, cluth, 33. 
ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays, 
with Notes, &. By W. W. Merry, M.A, 
6 OLOUDS. ° iiten fosp. 8vo, 2s. 





e@ ACHARNIANS. Extra foap. 8v0, oa n 
HERODOTUS._SELECTIONS. ” With J 
an Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, In spi 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 23 6d, 2 close 1 
HOMER—ILIAD. Book L. (for disco 
Schools). By D. B, Monro, M.A, Extra feap, 
8vo, c'oth, 2s. has C 
HOMER.— ILIAD. Books VI. and but J 
XXI_ Edited, with Notes, &, for the Use of d 
Schools, by HERBERT Hai.srone, M.A. Extra and Pp 
feap. 8v0, 1s 6d eich. realit 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY, I.-XIL (for Gove 
Schools). By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Linc ln College, Oxford. Twenty. be m 
fourth Thousand, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 
Book II, separately, ls 63, throw 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY, XII XE, thet 
(for Schools), “By the Same,Kditor. Extra ing 1! 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 53, been 
A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC 
DIALECT. By D. B. Mowro, M.A, Fellow of done 
Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 8y0, cloth, 10s 6d, that 
LUCIAN.—VERA HISTORIA (for bv th 
Schools). By ©. 8: JERRAM, M.A. Extra feap, 4 
8vo, cloth, 1s 6. 
PLATO. —SELECTIONS (for Schools), It 
With Notes. Ry J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and late Chal 
: = me “Tig Co.lege, Oxford. Extra fvap. ‘They 
SOPHOCLES. With English Notes and they 


Introductions. By Lewis CampsE.t, M.A., Pro- 








Haues, -» Professor of Eng ish Literature at Owens Qollege, Manchester. Demy 8vo, cloth, fessor of Greek, St. Andrews, formerly Fellow of 8 . 
bn Coleg, —_— Secund Edition. Extra Vol. I., 63 ; Vol. png it Collage, Oxford. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, mig! 
¥ 2 clo 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited b CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Intro-| voi. 1’ onpipus TYRANNUS. — OEDIPUS Frat 

y BR duction and English =. B ate . Professor | COLO NEUE DUNTIGON TOV 
Browne, MA., and Associate of Ae Riad W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited Ramsay, Vol. II. AJAX, ELECTRA. TRAC I P 
London, 2 vols. extra foap. 8vo. cloth, 63 6d. M.A.. Profes fH t b ity l = 3. aaa that 
Sold separately, Vol. Leds; Vol. It, 3s. pe el - —_ = Humaaity int . University PHILOCTETES.—FRAGMENTS. 8 
, ° , ° ap. » 3 Od, 

MILTON. — SAMSON AGONISTES. 8 P pas : SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with the 
Ldited, with Introduction -_ Notes, by Joun CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Boaksh Notes, be. By Lewrs Cauvesthe ae Gov 
Cuurrow Cottins. Feap. 8vo, 1s é Notes. By Oscar Brownina, M.A, Second Professor of Greek in the University of St. 

° » Is. Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 23 6d. Andrews, and Evetyn Assort, M.A., Balliol not 
LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDER- Colleze, Oxford. Extra foap. 8vo, limp. ft 
STANDING. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, LIVY.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. New and Itevised Edition, . 
&c., by T. FowLer, M.A. Extra fp. 8vo, cloth, 2s, i nn os 3 a. a. 2s. OEDIPUS COLONEU3, ANTIGONE. 1s 9deach be 3 
me .A., Assistant-Master 9 ugby School, In i. N » Ad - 4s Yd each, 

A DDISO N. SELECTION S from} _ parts, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 8a each, AJAX, ELECTRA, ‘t4A0HINIAE, PHILOC- relu 
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